life? 


_* Answere.—By the motions of spiritual 


motions thereof. 


to love one another. 


_mercy and love. 


- formed in deed that which the fathers hoped 


nothing profit us, 


doth know 
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For the Presbyterian. 
ANCIENT BIBLE. | 
Among the countless things stored away 
carefully"im batrels and chests was a Bible 
im black: letter; the covers are gone, and 
with them much of the book, so that now it 
contains’ only what lies between the xviiith 

chapteriof Job and the vth of 2d Corinthians. 

The place of a cover'was, whefi it was first 

found, ‘supplied; by’ an.-envelope of red 

leather, ornamented with various devices 

stamped upon it. It was probably t 
from England by John Webster, one of the 


early settlers of Hartford, and Governor of 


Connecticut in 1656,  Being- deeply grieved 
at the defection from strict Puritanism, in 
the admissions to Church membership and 
infant baptism, he, after unavailing attempts 
to effect a reformation, headed th emigra- 
tion to Hadley; a large traet having been 

ught in the Massachusetts jurisdiction to 
escape from’ Congregationalism, and from 
“the rigid voy to which “honoured 
Mr. Webster” ‘and ‘his frientls’ were sub- 


-' "Phe book was not his family Bible; that 
‘was a large folio in black letter, on thick 
fine paper, containing an engraved genea- 
logical tree of our Redeemer. It was in 
eonstant use till the beginning of the present 
Century, when the aged pilgrim, who at 
17, under Whitefield, was drawn to Jesus, 
laid down his book to rest till the resurrec- 


n. 
The Bible before.us is a small square oe- 
tavo, with marginal notes, of:great value. 
Between the Old and New ‘Testament is a 
fragment: “'The summe of the whole Scrip- 
ture,”’. and “Certain questions and answeres 
touching the doctrine of Predestination, the 
use of God’s word and sacraments.” _ 
Question: —Why doe men so much vary 
matters of religion? | 
Answere.—Because all have not the like 
measure of knowledge, neither do all be- 
lieve the gospel of Chirst. | 
~ Question.—What is the reason thereof? 
Answere.— Because they only believe 
the gospel and doctrine of Jesus Christ who 
are ordained unto eternall life. aa, 
Question?—aAre not all ordained to eter- 


Answere.—Some are vessels of wrath 
erdained unto wrath, as others are vessels 
of mercie prepared to glorie. | 

Question.—How. standeth it with God’s 
justice that some are appointed to damna- 
tion? 


_ Answere.—Very well: because all men 
have in themselves sinne which deserveth 
no lesse: and therefore the mercie of God 
is wonderfull in that he vouchsafeth to. save 
some and to bring them to the knowledge 
of the trueth, 

‘The next question and answer are gone. 

Question.—But how shall I know my- 
self to be one of those whom God hath or- 
dained to life eternall? 


life which belongeth only to the children of 
God, by the ‘which that life is’ perceived as 
the life of this body is discerned by the 


The answer to the question, “ What are 
the motions of spiritual life?’ is mostly 
gone, as well as all the rest but the ques- 
tions and answers following : 

_ When-deth God use the word to draw 
men to him that they may be saved? 

When it is so preached and heard that 
men may understand and learne what God 
teacheth; accept and receive thankfully that 
which is thereby given, promised, and as- 
sured; and be mooved with desire and dili- 
gence to do that which it commandeth. 

Doe the sacraments also serve to this ende? 

Yea, verily: that by sight, taste, and feel- 
ing, as well as by hearing, we might be in- 
structed, assured, and brought to obedience. 

How doth our baptism serve hereunto? 

It teacheth us to put on Christ, that with 
his righteousness our sinfulness may be hid- 
den; it assureth us that we are so graft 
into Christ, that all our sins by him are 
washed away ; it chargeth us to die to sinne, 
to continue in the profession of Christ, and 


Hath the Lord’s Supper also this use ? 

Yea, doubtlesse: for it teacheth that the 
body and blood of Christ crucified, is the only 
foode of the new-borne children of God; 
it assureth that Christ is wholly theirs, to 
give and continue life spirituall and heavenly 
to body and soul, to nourish, strengthen, 
refresh, and make cheerful the hearts of the 
elect; it requjreth thankful remembrance of 
the death of Christ, unitie among those that 
doe professe him, with a free confession of 
his trueth. | 

The ‘argument prefaced to the gospels is 
short, but full. 

In this history, written by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, the Spirit of God so 
governed their hearts, that although they 
were four in number, yet in effect and pur- 

se they so consent as though the whole 
had been composed by any one of them. 
And albeit, in style and manner of writing 
they be divers, and sometime one writeth 
more largely that which the other doth 
abridge, neverthelesse in matter and argu- 
ment they all tend to one end: which is to 
publish to the world the favour of God to- 
ward mankind through Jesus Christ, whom 
the Father hath given as a pledge of his 
And for this cause they 
entitle their story, gospel, which signifiet 
good tidings, forasmuch as God hath per- 


for; so that hereby we are admonished to 
forsake the world and vanities thereof, and 
with most affectionate hearts embrace this 


incomparable treasure freely offered to us, | 


for there is no joy nor consolation, no peace 
or quietnesse, no felicitie or salvation but in 
Jesus Christ, who is the very substance of 
this gospel, and in whom all the promises 
are yea and amen. And therefore under 
this word is contained the whole N ew Tes. 
tament, but commonly we use this name 
for the history which the four Evangelists 
write, containing Christ’s coming in the 
flesh, his death and resurrection, which is 
the perfect summe of our salvation. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke are more copious In 
deseribing his life and death, but John more 
laboureth to set forth his doctrine, wherein 
both Christ’s office and also the-vertue of 
his death and resurrection more fully ap- 
peare: for without this, to know that Christ 
was borne, dead, and risen again should 
The which thing, not- 
withstanding that the three first touch partly, 
as he also sometime intermedleth the his- 
torical narration, yet John chiefly is occu- 
ied therein. And therefore, as a most 
ened interpreter writeth, they describe as 
it were the body, and John setteth before 
our eye the soule. Wherefore the same 
apily termeth the gospel written by John 

e key which openeth the door to the 


~bosomed in hills, and combining in a great 


In 
-meatis and’ appliances of comfort, the gen- 


provement, by Dr. Gray, the pastor, of a 


of the world, with most profit: Now as 
coneerning the writers of this history, it is 
evident that Matthew was a publicane, or 
tax-gatherer, and was thence chosen of 
Christ to be an apostle. Mark is thought 
to have beene Peter’s disciple, and to have 
erate the first church at Alexandria, where 
e died: the eight yere of the reign of Nero. 
Luke. was a physition of Antiochia, and be- 
came Payl’s disciple and fellow in all his 
travailes; he lived four score and four yeres, 
and was buried at Constantinople. John 
was that apostle whom the Lord loved, the 
son of Zebedeus, and brother of James; he 
died three score yeres after Christ, and was 
buried neeére to the citie of Ephesus. 
‘. The translation differs from ours in many 
places, and one can hardly help regretting 
that the learned men employed by James, 
did not say the old is better than any thing 
we can substitute. _ For instance, 
» dob xxxixs: 3, (xxxviii. 41, English ver- 
sion.) Who prepareth for the raven his meat, 
when his birds crie unto God, wandering for 
lack of food ? 

Psalm ex, 3. Thy people shail come 
willingly at the time of assembling thy army 
in holy beautie: the youth of thy womb 
shall be as the morning dew. __ 

Note. By thy word thy people shall be 
assembled into thy cad, whose increase 
shall be so abundant and wonderful as the 
drops of dew. 

Note on v. 7. Under this similitude of 
a captaine that is greedy to destroy his ene- 
mies, that he will not scarce drinke by the 
way, he showeth how Christ will destroy 
his enemies. 

In Romans vi. 5. For “ planted’’ it reads 
“ grafied,”’ and notes: “ The Greeke word 
meaneth that we grow up together with 
Christ as we see moss, yvie, misseltoe, or 
such like grow up by a tree, and are nour- 
ished with the juice thereof.” 

K. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SABBATH IN EASTON. 


Mr. Editor—During a recent sojourn of 
a few days in the country, an incident as un- 
expected as agreeable, threw me for a day 
or two into the delightful borough of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. This beautiful town, em- 


degree the conveniences of a city, with the 
quiet of a country life, affords many advan. 
tages for those who may wish to change, for 
a short time, the monotony of every day 
duties, for the invigorating air, exercise, and 
variety of the country. Ithas grown a habit 
with many of those who leave the cities for 
the summer, to measure the delight of relax- 
ation by the number of miles travelled over, 
in order to reach a point, perhaps no better, 
if so well fitted for solid enjoyment, as may 
be found within half a day’s journey from 
home. -~. 

gard to beauty of situation, ‘all the 


eral intelligence and hospitality of its inhabi- 
tants, in every thing, except in facilities for 
reaching it, no place is better fitted fora 
quiet and healthy season of recreation than 
Easton. ‘The adjacent mountain scenery is 
of the boldest and most picturesque descrip- 
tion, and the lover of whatever is grand and 
primeval in nature, as well as sturdy and 
practical in art, can here find a happy and 
beautiful combination. A few minutes ride 
or walk will take you from the hum of busi- 
ness to the summit of mountains, whose al- 
most perpendicular precipices cause the 
brain to reel while gazing down the fearful 
chasm; when the eye is again met by the 
evidences of prosperous labour in the minia- 
ture houses, and gardens, and men; made 
so by the elevation from which they are be- 
held. 

A moonlight scene from the College Mount 
is one of surpassing beauty and grandeur. 
The repose of this almost city, unbroken by 
any sound save the occasional strain from the 
boatman’s horn, rendered melodious by the 
scene; the steady murmur of the distant 
waterfall, lulling the thoughts to rest, and in- 
viting to sober contemplation; the great 
purity and elasticity of the atmosphere, un- 
tainted by influences which belong to lower 
locations, and imparting these virtues to the 
spirit, and giving thus new tone and impulse 
to its earthward energies; the contemplation 
of its early religious and missionary history, 
all these cannot be without their effect on 
the moral and mental, as well as the physi- 
cal nature. 

But what most of all interested your cor- 
respondent was a Sabbath in Easton. What- 
ever may be said of the relative strength or 
usefulness of the other churches of the 
borough, the First Presbyterian Church is 
certainly one of great interest and import- 
ance. It seems to be an united, vigorous, 
and well ordered Christian community. 
The morning service. was made an occa- 
sion of great interest by the judicious im- 


recent local dispensation. His grave and 
serious demeanor in the pulpit is well fitted 
to impress the worshipper with the solem- 
nity of the act and occasion, and contrasts 
favourably with the flippant and business- 
like air with which some ministers neutra- 
lize, what would be in other respects devo- 
tional and effective pulpit exercises. ‘The 
hearer cannot be solemnly impressed by a 
discourse or prayer which does not appear 
to affect him who is the leader of the devo- 
tions. 

A devotional spirit is contagious in a 
Christian assembly, and it must exist in the 
manner as well as the heart of the preacher. 
No church or minister can barter away the 
truly devotional and religious element for 
the merely intellectual, without losing im- 
mensely by the exchange. ‘The interest is 
never stronger than when under the in- 
fluence of the spirit of God, and ministers 
are never so eloquent as when giving utter- 
ance to the feelings with which their own 
hearts are overwhelmed. 

The theme of the preacher was the 
“ needs be’’ of afflictions, the stern necessity 
which chains them to a Christian profession, 
their absolute right to a place amongst the 
all things’’ which are to work together for 
the good of the people of God. ‘The par- 
ticular bereavement was then introduced 
and dilated upon, the rough and rugged 
points of it smoothed down or turned aside, 
the bitter separated from the sweet, and the 
afflicted friends directed to the refuge of the 
faithful in Christ Jesus. ‘The riveted atten- 
tion of the audience, the occasional sob 
feom the heart of sorrow, the moistened eye 
of stalwart men, whose faces were burned 
by the suns of many summers, told a 
Stranger that a common chord had been 
struck and severed, that a common sorrow 
pervaded this sanctuary of God. 


understanding of the others: for whosoever 
) fhe office, vertue, and power of 


Presbyterian Church of Easton, a recently 
organized Church, which for the time being 
worship in the Lutheran Church. The 
pastor, Rev. John Skinner, D. D., is a 
fluent speaker, and on this'occasion preached 
a most excellent sermon. 

In the evening Dr. Berg, of the German 
Reformed Church of Philadelphia, preached 
in the First Church, and was listened to 
with great attention. 

hus closed the Sabbath, and with it came 
the reflection that no arithmetic can calcu- 
late the holy and elevating influence of a 
pure and active Church of Christ upon a 
community in a land like ours, where all the 
elements of progress are working with such 
activity and power. ‘This Church, founded 
doubtless amongst the difficulties incident to 
anew undertaking in a new country, is now 
indeed like a city upon a hill, and not until 
the day which shall reveal the histories of 
nations, cities, and individuals, shall we be 
able to compute the good accomplished, or 
the evil prevented—the amount of eternal 
suffering avoided and of eternal enjoyment 
secured by this single Church of Christ. 


— 


RETURN UNTO THY REST. 
Extract from the Rvcords of the New York 
City Tract Society. 

A young lady who had been a professor 
of religion, was so much overcome by the 
fascinations of the world that she became 
willing to partake of its vain pleasures. ‘To 
this she was invited not only by a deceitful 
heart, but also by her circumstances. She 
was an orphan, dependent upon a near and 
much beloved relative, and he was wealthy 
and influential; but he loved Universalism 
rather than evangelical piety. Would she 
worship where he did, select Universalist 
associates, lay aside what they might re- 
gard as religious austerity, and unite in the 
amusements of fashionable society, then 
smiles awaited her. She fell into the snare, 
and during several years was entangled in 
its meshes. But amidst the boasted charms 
of worldly mirth, she found nothing to com- 
ens for the sacrifice she had made. She 

ad walked in the light of the Lord’s coun- 
tenance; but now, although surrounded by 
the world’s sunshine and glitter, her s6ul 
was enveloped in darkness. The time had 
been when she knew that Christ was her 
peace, but now she had no peace. Then 
she had rest, but now she wandered and 
was wearied, yet found no resting-place. 
Had she altogether ceased to love Jesus? 
She feared that she had, and this troubled 
her. Certain it is that she had become very 
inconsistent. ‘The church member had be- 
come a worldling, and that worldling acted 
so little in character, that when she visited 
a poor woman in affliction, she spoke to 
her concerning the preciousness of Christ, 
then knelt down and prayed with her; and 
then was made sad by the reproaches of 
conscience. 

While spending a summer in a country 
village, she engaged in the duties of a Sab- 
bath-school teacher, and with much sin- 
cerity urged her youthful charge to seek the 
Lord; but when she reflected upon her in- 
consistency, sorrow filled her heart. She 
had commended to others the religion she 
had herself ceased to exemplify, and had 
spoken of the happiness of having a hope 
in Christ, although that happiness was no 
longer hers. She saw and felt that she had 
forsaken the fountain of living water, and 
hewed out for herself cisterns that could 
hold no water, and her spirit was greatly 
troubled. Yet when she returned to the 
city it was with the determination to enter 
more fully into the world, that in the vortex 
of its folly she might drown her gloomy 
feelings. She made the attempt, but there 
was a worm gnawing at her heart that could 
not be so easily destroyed; reflection would 
intrude; she was without happiness, and 
the world could not bestow it. She would 
willingly have thought no more of true re- 
ligion; yet when she heard a Universalist 
speak against it, she felt constrained to ad- 
vocate its claims and to contend earnestly 
for gospel truth. ‘Then again she became 
oppressed with a sense of her inconsistency, 
and in great distress of mind she requested 
the relative with whom she lived to permit 
her to resume acquaintance with some of 
her former associates. But this he refused. 
He objected to her visiting or being visited 
by any such persons, or to her attending the 
ministry of any one who was not a Univer- 
salist. She pleaded the mental agony she 
endured, but it availed nothing; if she 
would continue the course of worldly gaiety 
that she had pursued, and be a Universalist, 
he was willing to provide for her hand- 
somely, but otherwise he would befriend 
her no more. 

Painful as this alternative was to a young 
lady, unaccustomed to labour and altogether 
dependent, the grace of God enabled her to 
resolve that she would attend an evangelical 
ministry ; and this she did, but the anxiety 
she felt became greater. She then saw a 
tract visitor with whom she had been ac- 
quainted, and instantly grasping that friend 
by the hand, while tears were reas 
down her cheeks, she exclaimed, “0, 
am a backslider!’’ It was replied, “ The 
Lord hath said, ‘Return unto me, ye back- 
sliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings.’”? ‘Then followed other exclama- 
tions, such as, “I am a great sinner!” “TI 
am too great a sinner to be saved!”” “I 
have sinned away the day of grace!’ But 
the tract visitor met all these overflowings 
of a broken heart, by quoting some of the 
great and precious promises of God. She 
then resorted to the house of the tract visitor 
for that religious counsel which she was not 
permitted to enjoy at home, and afterwards 
they had, almost daily, interviews for re- 
ligious conversation, reading the Scripture 
and prayers. ‘The efforts made by the 
tract visitor were persevering, the Lord 
blessed them, and the backslider was re- 
claimed. It was a happy meeting when, 
one day, the visitor, upon returning home, 
found this young lady waiting, and heard 
her say, while her countenance showed that 
her heart was glad, “I feel that I am a new 
creature. I feel willing to do any thing or 
suffer any thing for Christ. If my relative 
is not disposed to do anything for me, it is 
well. I would rather earn my bread by 
daily labour than continue to live in ele- 
gance a votary to worldly pleasures.” 

Soon afier this, she removed into the 
country, but not until she had written a let- 
ter to. the church of which she was a mem- 
ber, confessing her sin and expressing a de- 
sire to unite with a church in the neighbour- 
hood in which she was about to reside. 
With that church she has united; and from 
communications recently received from her, 
it appears that she now realizes * the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom,” and that the 
ways of wisdom are pleasantness and its 


In the afternoon I attended the Second 


paths peace. 


THE CHARIOT OF FLAME. 


“In August last,” says the author, the 
Rev. Mr. Bonar, of Scotland, «I went to 
visit a place in the neighbourhood of Shotts, 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. While 
there I went into the school, and spoke to 
the boys and girls about the love of Christ 
in coming from heaven to give himself a 
ransom fur poor sinners. I been there 
several times before, and it was my custom 
to visit the school, to tell the children what 
the blessed Jesus. had done for them, and 
for all little children. I used to tell them 
that he had shed his precious blood for 
them, that he loves them, and that he in- 
vites them to believe what he has done for 
them, that they may have eternal life. 
Having said these things, I would tell them 
a story about some little boy or girl who 
had already believed in Jesus, and were thus 
made happy and. joyful in their King, and 
then I would beseech them to believe in Jesus 
and be happy too. And when I had done 
speaking to them, and praying with them, 
I used to give each one-a little hymn or a 
tract, which they received with great pleasure. 

‘© When I last saw them I was anxious to 
know if any of them were believing in 
Jesus. They all seemed glad to see me, 
for they knew I had brought a little hymn 
for them. I spoke to them again much as 
I have described. I told them how happy 
Jesus would be to receive them, for he loves 
to carry the lambs in his bosom. I told 
them, too, that this great Saviour was once 
as little as any of them, and that he grew up 
and began to preach the glad tidings that he 
had come to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. I told them how little children 
were brought to him that he might put his 
hands upon them and bless them, and that 
when his disciples forbade them, thinking 
that Jesus was too high to speak to little 
children, they were rebuked by Jesus, who 
said, ‘ Suffer little children to come to me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’ I pressed upon them to 
flee to Jesus at once, and have their souls 
saved, reminding them, that young as they 
were, they might soon be required to leave 
this world, and what would become of them 
then if their souls. were not saved ? ' 

“ After telling them a short story, I gave 
each of them a little tract, and then bade 
them all good-bye. | 

** Now there was at that school a little 
girl, about ten years of age. Her name was 
Janet Bailie. She was not like some chil- 
dren, who dislike to go to school, and whose 
parents have often great trouble to get them 
to go. No, Janet loved to attend school 
from her earliest years; she rejoiced to ac- 
company her little sister regularly to school, 
and she soon attracted the teacher’s atten- 
tion by her meek, quiet, lamb-like beha- 
viour. I gave this girl, on the last occasion, 
a beautiful lithe hymn, entitled, Ful- 
ness of Jesus:’ the first line is— 


‘I lay my sins on Jesus.’ 


«« Janet thought highly of her little hymn, 
and as soon as she got home she began to 
commit it to memory, and often was seen 
sitting with the hymn ia her hand, repeat- 
ing it aloud. Some days after this, when 
she had fully learned it, she came to her 
teacher in triumph to repeat it to him. She 


stood up in front of the desk, and recited it | 


before the whole of her companions. 


“ Not long after Janet had repeated her 


hymn, it came on a dreadful storm of thun- 
der and lightning. Can you remember any 
time when you were at school during a 
thunder storm? If you do, you will remem- 
ber how much you were afraid, and how 
terrified many of the other children looked. 
This was just the case with the children at 
the school where Janet was. ‘They all 
were busy with their lessons, when sud- 
denly the school-room became unusually 
dark, the lessons were suspended, and the 
voices of the children were hushed in si- 
lence. Some trembled with fear, some 
stared wildly about them, and all crept close 
to one another. Nothing was to be heard 
but loud peals of thunder as it rolled over 
their heads, and every now and then the 
lightning’s flash occasioned them to start, 
and showed their terrified faces. Ah! why 
is it that children are so much afraid of thun- 
der and lightning? ‘They see how easy it 
would be for God to call them into his pre- 
sence now, and they feel that they are not 
ready to die. ‘Their conscience begins to 
speak, and tells them of many sins they 
have committed, of many lies they have 
told, of many Sabbaths they have broken, 
and of the many times they have disobeyed 
their parents; and while all these thoughts 
arise within them, they know that their sins 


are not pardoned, they know that they have 


not fled to Jesus as their Saviour, that they 
have never believed on him, and they feel 
that if God was to call them into his pre- 
sence they could not answer for one of a 
thousand of all their transgressions. Feel- 
ings of this kind were agitating the breasts 
of these children. But there was one in 
that school who was not afraid, and that 
was little Janet. And why was she alone 
calm? Why was she not afraid? Read the 
hymn carefully over, and you will perhaps 


find out the reason. She had laid her sins. 


on Jesus, and it was this that stilled all her 
fears, and made her peaceful in the midst of 
danger; for they who have taken Jesus for 
their Saviour, and have laid their sins upon 
him, know that all things will work together 
for their good, and that nothing can hurt 


them without His permission who has all 


power in heaven and in earth, and that 
when they are called into the presence of 
God they will have no sins to answer for, 
because they have laid them on Jesus; and 
when they will be sought for, they will not 
be found, for they will be all blotted out by 
his atoning blood. 

“In the midst of the storm that was rag- 
ing around them, Janet was sitting undis- 
mayed upon the form—her Bible was lying 
open upon her knee, and she was reading 
Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. What a diffe- 


rence between Janet and the rest of the. 


children! Many fears disturbed their bo- 
soms, many troubled thoughts were passing 
through their minds, as they looked af one 
another in silent amazement. But no storm 
raged in Janet’s bosom, no fears disturbed 
the peace of her breast: tranquil she sat, with 
the calm of heaven settled on her little brow. 

«« For a short time all was silent—a loud 
peal of thunder had just died away, and 
they were waiting for the next flash of 
lightning. .They had become a little accus- 
tomed to the flashes now, and were think- 
ing the next one would be as harmless as 
those which had gone before it. Just when 
they were beginning to think that the storm 
was over, a bright and livid flash lighted up 
the school, and all who were in it were stun- 


ned. The electric fluid had struck the school, | 


and cast down the scholars on the floor. 
The flash had discharged its bolt, and again 


ance, "Phe yery next house which he en- 
tered'into contained a poor woman, lying 
stumied upon the floor, having being struck 
with the lightning also. Fathers and mo- 
thers' were soon seen fleeing to the afflicted 
teacher’s’ aid; and, having entered the 
school, there were found, lying on the floor, 
the poor little scholars, screaming in fearful 
confusion. 

“Attention was novy turned to restoring 
order in the schoo}. Many of the children 
were still lying on the floor. One by one 
was lifted up and carried out. Some of the 
persons who had come to render help were 
thus engaged, while others were endeavour- 
ing to pacify the younger scholars, whose 
fears had been so greatly excited. While 
this work was going on, an exclamation 
from the teacher arrested all in the room: 
‘This little girl is dead!’ ‘Yes, she is 
dead.”’ It was too true! While all had 
been frightened by the lightning, one, and 
one only, had received the deadly blow; 
but who was she? Now the whisper pass- 
ed from ehild to child, Who is she? It 
was little Janet. Her teacher carefully 
lifted his pupil from the ground, wondering 
if it Booked be, that one of his little group 
was thus suddenly snatched away; but soon 
he discovered it was so. ‘The Bible which 
she had been holding in her hand when the 
summons from heaven reached her, had 
fallen beside her. Her body was there, 
and her Bible was there, but -her «soul 
was not there. It had been carried away 
by a chariot of flame, I believe, to the man- 
sions of glory. Janet’s mourning parents 
were soon on the spot; but the beaming 
eye of their little girl no longer met theirs. 
Instead of this they found her body laid out 
on a bed in the house next to the school, 
with her little sister sitting beside it, weep- 
ing, but not able to speak. 7 

“Such, my dear children, is a short ac- 
count of this affecting scene, one which 
will long be remembered. A question sug- 
gests itself here. ‘There were other boys 
and girls at that school besides Janet: why 
was she the only one that was taken away? 
Perhaps Janet was the only one that was 
resting her soul on Jesus. Perhaps she 
alone was ready to go, and the others were 
left in this world a little longer, that they 
might repent and believe the gospel; for 
you should know that God has no pleasure 
in the death of the sinner, and this is just the 
reason why you ar2 spared day after day. 
He is, by Jesus Christ, asking you every 
day, ‘Why will you die?” O! take warn- 
ing, then, and flee to Jesus: haste! haste! 

« Janet died reading her Bible. Perhaps 
you often think that is a dull book, only fit 
for melancholy persons, or for a sick-bed. 
But Janet was not on a sick-bed when she 
died. She was in the purple bloom of 
ya@uth and health, and yet she was reading 
sweet words out of her Bible. No, it is a 
book of glad tidings to those who believe it. 
O, then, often read it. How unexpected 
was Janet’s change! At one time standing 
in the school, repeating her hymn, and then, 
in a little, standing before the throne of the 
once crucified Jesus, with the palm-branch 
of victory in her hand, and singing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb; at one time upon 
the earth, surrounded by her little play- 
mates, confessing her Saviour there, and 


‘then, in a twinkling, standing in heaven, 


surrounded by hosts of angels, and Jesus 
confessing her before his Father, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect. 

“The people residing in the neighbour- 
bood of the event were all much affected 
with Janet’s death, and many have possess- 
ed themselves of a copy of the hymn, 
which is now called Janet’s Hymn. Ah! 
little did I think, when I put that lovely 
hymn into her hand, that she was so soon 
to enter the unseen world. Little did her 
parents think, when she and her little sister 
left their home in the morning, that she would 
enter itno more. Little did Janet think, as 
she stepped lightly along the road that 
morning, that she would never tread that 
road again. And little did she suppose, as 
she met her companions, that they were to 
have such a speedy and awful parting. Lit- 
tle did she think that she had entered that 
school for the last time, and would see 
teacher and companions no more. 

“And it may be that you, dear children, 
are thinking very little of the time when 
you also shall die. Who can tell but you 
may be the next who will be summoned 
into the world of spirits. O, then, let me 


ask you, re you ready to die? O put not 


away from you this solemn question! Bet- 


ter to ask yourself now, than when death. 


comes. If you say, How may I know this? 
I ask you, my dear child, Have you laid 
your sins and your wants on Jesus? Do you 
now trust your soul on Jesus as that Saviour 
who died for you? If so, you will love 
the name of Jesus; you will long to be like 
Jesus; you will desire to be with Jesus. 
If you have not, ah! doit now. Jesus is 
waiting for you, ready to receive you, and 
to cast your sins behind his back into the 
depth of the sea, ready to blot out the hand 
writing that stands against you in God’s book, 
O, think what a blessing it will be if, when 
your soul is required of you, you shall be 
able to say, ‘I’ve laid my sins on Jesus,’ ” 


JANET’S HYMN. 
The Fullness of Jesus. 


‘I lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless lainb of God ; 

He bears them all, and frees us 
From the accursed load. 

I bring my guilt to Jesus, 
To wash my crimson stains 

- White in his blood most precious, 

Till not a spot remains, 


I lay my wants on Jesus; 
All fullness dwells in him. 
He heals all my diseases, 
He doth iny soul redeem. 
I lay my griefs on Jesus, 
My burdens and my cares, 
He from them all releases, 
He all my sorrows shares. 


I rest my soul on Jesus, 
This weary soul of mine; 
His right hand me embracea, 
I on his breast recline. 
I love the name of Jesus, 
Immanuel, Christ, the Lord, 
Like fragrance on the breezes, 
His name abroad is poured. 


I long to be like Jesus, 
Meck, lovely, lowly, mild, 
* I long to be like Jesus, 
The Father’s holy child. 
I long tobe with Jesus 
Amid the heavenly throng, 
To sing with saints his praises, 
To learn the angel’s song, 


wishes. 


Charles Gutzlaff, the Friend of 
China. 


With the name of this distinguished man 
every one is acquainted whe feels the slight- 
est interest in China. And from the kind- 
ness which he has shown to our own mis- 


‘sionary, and the services which he has 


rendered the Mission, he has a special claim 
on the gratitude of our own Chureh. We 
are sure our readers will peruse with much 
interest the following sketch of his eventful 
career, which has been compiled for the 
* Messenger”’ by a learned friend deeply 
interested in Chinese Missions. Ithasbeen 
prepared from the most authentic sources, 
some of which are little known in this 
country, such as the “ Monats-Berichte der 
Chinesischen Stiftung.””—Znglish Presby- 
terian Messenger. 

Charles Frederick Augustus Gutzlaff was 
born on the 8th of July, 1803, in the town 
of Pyritz, in the Prussian province of Po- 
merania, His father was a pious cloth- 
manufacturer, on whom (his mother dying 
when he was yet but three years old) the 
care and training of the child devolved. In 
earliest boyhood he began to have supreme 
delight in books and study, and wished to 
prepare himself for the ministry of the 
word ; but his father was poor, and Charles, 
afier his confirmation in 1817, was bound 
apprentice to the belt-maker Gollnisch, in 
Stettin. This was not at all to the taste, of 
young Gutzlaff. He did the work of the 
day as he was bidden, but it was witha 
heavy heart, and a feeling that this was not 
at all the proper place for him. And there 
were in the same house students of the 
Seminary of Stettin, from whom he gladly 
borrowed books, and would often sit up 
reading in the late night. And among other 
books there came also several mission re- 
ports into his hands, and the young appren- 
tice began to feel that this was the work set for 
his hand to do—even to preach the doctrine 
of the kingdom in the heathen countries. 
Now at this time the King passed through 
Stettin, and Gutzlaff and his friend Heiden- 
reich prepared a poem, and after many 
doubtings, took at last courage to present it 
the monarch. And the thing pleased the 
King, and he caused inquiry to be made, 
and having heard a favourable report of the 
youths; gave order that provision should be 
made for them according to their own 
Heidenreich, as a seminarist, re- 
ceived a good appointment, and Gutzlaff, 
because he wished to betake himself to mis- 
sionary labour, was ordered to be admitted 
into the missionary institution of Pastor 
Jaenicke, in Berlin. ‘This excellent man, 
beeause he doubted if the youth were yet 
wholly the Lord’s, would have perhaps 
hesitated in admitting him; but the King’s 
order was peremptory, and in May, 1821, 
Charles Gutzlaff entered the above-men- 
tioned establishment, and began forthwith 
with much zeal to fit himself for doing the 
work of an evangelist. Abouta year after his 
admission. he thus writes :— I have com- 
menced the study of six languages, and 
must continue to acquire them, that I may 
become an evangelist of Christ’s kingdom 
in all parts under heaven.” ‘Truly from 
one of such ardent soul—of such active 
zeal, the Church may expect much! 

After having been two years in Jaenicke’s 
institution, he went to Rotterdam, on a call 
from the Dutch Missionary Society, who 
wished to fit him out for the mission among 
the Malayans. During the next three years 
we find him ever eager and active, anxious 
to get away to his work, but through the 
Lord’s will hindered, seeing it was neces- 
sary that he should learn patience. Here 
his talent in the acquisition of languages be- 
gan to develope itself in great perfection. 
While he was yet waiting for his appoint- 
ment, he was much moved by the represen- 
tations of a Greek priest regarding the 
spiritual desolation of his native country, 
and proceeded with characteristic alacrity to 
Paris, where he commenced the study of 
the Turkish and Arabic languages with a 
view to preaching the gospel in those re- 
gions. But this mission failing, he returned 
to Rotterdam, and was at last appointed, in 
1826, to the Batavian Mission. ‘There he 
found ready welcome from the Missionary 
Medhurst, then labouring among the Chi- 
nese emigrants there, and Gutzlaff was not 
long in seeing that this was the work to 
which he also was principally appointed. 
Not, indeed, neglectful of the Malayans 
and Arabs whom he found in Java, he gave 
much time to the Chinese there, and to the 
acquisition of their language, in some re- 
spects the most difficult, but at the same time 
the most extensively useful of any in the 
whole world, But he did not continue long 
in Batavia. In 1827, invited by the King 
of Riouw, he proceeded to that island. Af- 
ter labouring a short time among a people 
wholly given to greediness and idolatry 
and sowing many grains of printed truth, 
telling of the kingdom, and _ gathering 
in a few of the early first-fruits, he went in 
the year following to Siam. ‘The good peo- 
ple in Holland began to wonder and shake 
their heads at this knight-errant sort of life 
of the youthful missionary, but the Lord 
was leading this uncommon man by an un- 
common way towards the great work He 
had for him. Gutzlaff was coming ever 
nearer to China. 

Thither, then, to Siam, a country to the 
south of the Chinese Empire, and to Ban- 
kok, the capital thereof, in a Chinese junk, 
attended by his brave fellow-missionary, 
Tomlin, proceeded Gutzlaff. Among the 
seamen, he found many instances of a gross 
idolatry. The goddess of the sea is Ma- 


| tsoo-po, and her image is to be found on 


every ship. Before leaving the harbour, 
this idol was carried to a temple with due 
solemnity, when the priest of the ship, who 
was also barber and cabin-boy, presented 
the customary offering, and, casting him- 
self down be‘ore it with his forehead to the 
ground, did the fitting homage, after which 
it was conveyed in all pomp to the ship, 
and placed in a cabinet beside other abomi- 
nable images. ‘Their worship did not hin- 
der a great storm overtaking them. In the 
middle of the stormy night, the priest ceased 
not to ring a bell before the idols, in order 
to awake them out of sleep; two sailors 
were always busy in burning pieces of pa- 
per before them, to render them wakeful by 
means of the odour; but it was in vain; 
the idols slept on, and the weather continued 
dreadful. Amid the endless confusion of 
this sea-storm and idol-worship, Gutzlaff 
and his companion sang joyously their one 
hundred and fourth Psalm, and prayed for 
mercy on the poor benighted ones. At last 
the summits of Siam appeared in sight, and 
a tremendous shout of joy arose, and vast 
bundles of gilt paper were cast in token of 
thankfulness into the sea. As they ap- 
proached the picturesque shore, the mis- 
sionaries held their evening worship. After 
reading the one hundred and sixth Psalm, 


ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA. phe 
who style themselves “The Christian Ae 


and singing a few verses of a hymn, Gutz- 
laff stood suddenly up, and commanded all 
present to kneel down, and thank the living 
God with him for His wonderful mercy. 
And the captain, and the idolaters, who had 
laughed at the prayers of these two believ- 
ers, and all present, struck with the strange 
earnestness of the man of God, kneeled 
down together with one consent, and Gutz- 
laff poured an overflowing stream of thank- 
utterance out of his full soul. Such scenes 
were, in after days, not to be strange to him. 
Gutzlatf and ‘Tomlin were the first mis- 
sionaries to Siam, and their appearance 
spread universal terror. ‘Their sacred Bali 
books had foretold them of a strange doc- 
trine that was to come from the West, and 
displace all their own forms of worship. 
But Gutzlaff’s frank and open nature soon 
opened the hearts of the people to him and his 
message, and he became exceedingly popu- 
lar. The King would send for him at mid- 
night to expound to him the new faith, on 
to administer medicine to any of his house- 
hold who happened to be sick—for Gutzlaff 
is an adept, too, in medical science. Princes 
of the blood called on him at the most un- 
timely hours to discuss with him the Chris- 
tian doctrines, and an old princess-dowager 
engaged him to write a manual of Christian 
instruction for her stupid boy. His ac- 
quaintanceship with the Siamese nobles 
proved indeed in the end rather burden- 
some, and was productive of little fruit; but 
to the common people he had a more abund- 
ant entrance. Amid all classes and peoples 
there—amid the filthy and indolent Siamese 
inhabitants and the more tidy Chinese set- 
tlers, as well as among the neighbouring 
people of the Laos and Kambodjes, he la- 
boured untiringly. ‘The Siamese speech, 
ull then unknown to Europeans, now gave 
utterance to the new faith in its living oracles 
and in expository tracts, and the indefatiga- 
ble man found time also, for the benefit of 
future missionaries or philologists, to com- 
pose a Siamese grammar. He translated 
the work, moreover, during his stay here in- 
to the Kambodje and Laos tongues. But it 
was the Chinese in Bankok who lay princi- 
pally on his heart, and much time was spent 
among the Chinese seafarers, a very vicious 
and degraded, but at the same.time open- 
hearted people. His books and tracts—for 
the Chinese are fond of reading, were spread 
abroad in great multitude, and his apothe- 
cary chest was also in frequent demand. 
Many of the captains of the ships entered 
into closest friendship with him, and one of 
them adopted him into his family, whereby 
Gutzlaff became a subject of the “celestial 
empire.” He called himself also by a 
Chinese name, Shih-li, and wore, as occa- 
sion was, the Chinese dress. Endless pre- 
sents of tea or other necessaries were 
brought to him, and some even came, wish- 
ing to offer sacrifice to the knowing stranger. 
For Gutzlaff had a frank boldness—an 
open-hearted freedom in his nature—which 
took mightily with this simple and inquisi- 
tive people. Though in their enlightened 
eyes a native of a barbarian land, he was 
thought to be a descendant of some Chinese 
emigrant. A man was glad and esteemed 
if he could claim cousinship with Shih-li. 
At this time the intelligence smote him 
sore that the Dutch Missionary Suciety, in 
whose service he till then had been, had de- 
termined to abandon the Chinese Mission. 
But Ais mission to the Chinese was a thing - 
that himself had read too distinctly to be 
thus given up, and he rather chose to sever 
his connexion with the Society. He mar- 
ried also at this time an English lady, Miss 
Newell, of great talents and piety, in every 
respect a companion meet for Gutzlaff, on 


‘whose fortune, and what income accrued 


to him from his medicinal labours, he was 
able to support himself. But the Lord left 
not his beloved long with him. In Febru- 


ary, 1831, she died, and her infant child, to 


which she had but lately given birth, fol- 
lowed her speedily to the grave. Gutzlaff 
himself fell into bad health. It was then 
that one of his seafaring friends came to 
him, and urged him to accompany him ona 
voyage along the coast of China. This call 
he was not ready at once to follow, for he 
felt himself near the grave; but at last he 
consented. ‘T'aking plentiful store of Chris- 
tian tracts with him and his medicine box, 
he betook himself on board; but in his nar- 
row cabin, not large enough to let him stand 
upright, “unable to eat rice,” he was soon 
abandoned by all as one ready to die. But 
the Lord restored him, for He had work for 
him todo. ‘This junk brought him—try- 
ing to do much good to the utterly degraded 
people on board—to Tyen-tsin, a town in 
the neighborhood of Pekin. And because 
he was earnest in reproving their manifold 
wickedness, the crew of the ship plotted to 
take away his life, thinking too that he 
might have money in his boxes; but God 
did give him an abundant deliverance. On 
the way they visited many of the coast 
towns, and Gutzlaff distributed many tracts, 
and the people heard his preaching gladly. 
After four weeks’ stay in Tyen-tsin, he left, 
and arrived in Macao in December, 1831. 
Shortly after, he undertook another voyage 
as physician and interpreter on an English 
ship, and a third voyage took place in the 
following year. Unnumbered tracts were 
distributed, and much seed sown during 
these expeditions. 

_ The next years of his life, years of dili- 
gent toil for China, do not admit here of be- 
ing amply chronicled. Unending activities 
—literary, scientific, and religious, for Gutz- 
laff is a man of manifold attainments—all 
having for their end the temporal, and, more 
still, the eternal good of China,—interesting 
the people of China in the gospel, and the 
lands of the gospel in China, have occu- 
pied the unwearied man. He was appoint- 
ed Second Secretary to the British Embagsy 
in Macao, but this did not hinder him from 
the doing of his work as an evangelist. 
Six times every Sabbath he proclaimed the 
living word—thrice in Chinese, twice in 
Japanese, once in English; and he wrote 
many Christian books. During the Eng- 
lish hostilities he did not lose his popularity 
among the Chinese; and when all other 
European residents had a price set on their 
heads, Gyjzlaff alone was exempt. In 1840 
he had gathered round him seventeen Chi- 
nese, and six Japanese converts, and many 
others were desiring baptism. After the 
conquest of Ningpo, he was made its chief 
magistrate, and the people loved him much. 
He was of much service in the settlement of 
the peace, and at its conclusion presented 
each of the Chinese officers with the best 
of all peace articles—the New ‘Festament. 
After a year’s residence on the island Chu- 
san, he betook himself to Hong Kong in 
November, 1843, and has been labourin 
there since, He and the excellent Ameri- 
can Roberts have gathered réund them a 
number of Chinese disciples, whom they 
direct in the work of evangelization, and 


— 
e 


sociation for spreading the Gospel in Chi- 
na.” The Chinese name him Gaiehan— 
“the friend of China,” and do willingly 
hearken to him. 

Truly we have much need of men of 
such bold unweariedness in the evangelic 
cn on0ey Let us ask the Lord for many 
such. 


A NEW SECT. 

A letter from Chrudim, in Bohemia, of 
the 3d of July, gives some account of a seat: 
recently hear in that town, called the 
“ Adamites.” It included some three hun- 
dred adults, for the most part artizans and 
peasants, and headed by one Adelbert Pel- 
zanann, a weaver, and a native of Berchies- 

den, in Bavaria. ‘These sectaries pro- 

essed atheism; they proclaimed the Psi) 
lute equality of all men, and had established 
amongst themselves an entire community of 
goods, The men had all adopted the name 
of Adam, and the women that of Eve. In 
accordance with the communist system, 
which prevailed amongst them. they never 
locked up their valuables, or fastened the 
internal doors of their dwellings; all the 
locks were so constructed as to be opened 
by a uniform master-key, of which a model 
was possessed by each sectary, so that each 
could at all hours enter the apartments of his 
co-believers. So long as the Adamites re- 
spected the laws, and created no public 
scandal, they were unmolested by the au- 
thorities. It was recently rumoured, how- 
ever, that they had adopted the old theory 
of promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes, and that they were in the habit of 
assembling three times a week in a house 
situate without the walls, where they passed 
nights in debauchery. On the evening of 
Saturday, the 29th ult., the police caused 
the locality in question to be watched by a 
detachment of troops. Their agents entered 
(whether by force or stratagem we are not 
informed,) and found in a large hall, illu- 
mined by chandeliers, two- hundred and 
forty-seven Adamites of both sexes occupied 
in a manner that common decency forbids 
us to describe. Suffice it to say, that the 
most revolting scenes were witnessed by 
the intruders. In two adjacent apartmenta, 
two tables were found covered with bottles 
of wine and spirituous liquors; the walls 
were covered with obscene paintings and 
disgusting engravings. ‘The police com- 
pelled the Adamites (who were all in a state 
of nudity,) to put on their clothes; and then, 
declared them duly arrested,” con- 
ducted them to prison. Pelzanann, the 
leader of the sect, was placed in solitary 
confinement —London paper. 


Gutta Percha Tubing. 
To the Editor of the London Patriot. 


_ Sir—In reply to your correspondent, 
signing himself Vox Languida, I beg to in- 
form you that I have applied the gutta per- 
eha tubing in my chapel, with the greatest 
advantage to the deaf part of my congrega- 
tion; and others have adopted my plan 
with equal success. I have a large oval 
funnel of sheet gutta percha inserted in the 
Book-board in front of the Bible; attached 
to this is a piece of inch tubing, passing 
down on the inside of the pulpit and under 
the floor, like a main gas-pipe; attached to 
this are branches of smaller tubing, leading 
to any pew where a deaf person may sit, 
and, at the end of each, is an ear-piece. 
You may thus supply a whole congrega- 
tion, and enable all to hear without the least 
difficulty or effort on the partof the preach- 
er. My apparatus was made and fitted up 
under my direction, by Mr. Palmer, of the 
Gutta Percha Depét, Union street, Bath, 
who would be able to construct the appara- 
tus so that any carpenter might fit it up. 

I feel that this is a contrivance of so much 
importance, that [ shall be happy to give 
any further information that may be re- 
quired, if inquirers will send a postage 
stamp. I am, sir, yours very truly, 

Tuomas Mann. 
Trowbridge, August 1st, 1849. 


Important from Roms. 


Our readers have only to refer to an ar- 
ticle from the Roman Speranza, with the 
comment of the Concordia of Turin, to 
judge of the abyss which yawns before 
priestly powerin Rome. ‘The bayoneis of 
Oudinot have forced it for a time on the 
population, but in the face of the proclama- 
tion of that republican oppressor, we express 
our conviction that its days are numbered. 
This assertion is borne out by our private 
communications from that city, under date 
of the 12th ult. We shall not have the 
imprudence to state the circumstances with- 
in our private knowledge, of the progress 
of scriptural truth in Rome, but we cannot 
err in stating a public and potent fact—which ~ 
is, that the Address of the Circolo Popo- 
lare (Popular Club) to the people of Rome, 
ealling on them to abandon the Church of 
the Popes, and to adopt that of the primitive 
age, has been circulated by thousands, and 
has obtained the almost universal assent of 
the population. We understand that a copy 
of this remarkable document has, after some 
delay in the Post-office at Rome, reached 
this country, and is likely to appear in the 
pages of Evangelical Christendom. Some 
parties, whose judgment is entitled to confi- 
dence, think that it was the best thing which 
could happen for the religion of the Bible, 
that the French Government should have 
persevered in restoring the government of 
priests. The train is laid, the train of a 
deep and wide-spread persuasion that Po- 
pery is not Christianity—but to fire that 
train a spark was needed. ‘The religion of 
a man’s ancestors—4@ fortiori, the religion 
ofa nation’s ancestors—is not deserted with- 
out a convulsive effort. What must it be 
for Romans to cease to be Roman Catholics! 
Nothing but an insult to their common 
sense, an affront to popular intelligence, a 
bold defiance of universal public. opinion, 
could be expected to drive into schism from 
the Pope the very seat of the Papacy. If 
no such offence had been perpetrated, it 
might have taken many years for the Bible 
to make its peaceful way among the people. 
But on the Pope being re-seated in the 
Vatican, surrounded with sacerdotz! Minis- 
ters of State, the needed spark will be sup- 
plied. That he will not return without being 
thus surrounded, the past conduct of Pio 
Nono proves. He violated his personal 
romise as a man of honour to Count 
Mamiani, in 1848, in order to keep a lay- 
man out of the Foreign Office. Whiat he 
resisted then, he will not concede now, 
when he imagines that his subjects are at 


his mercy.—London Christian Times. 
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have been an- 


noyed recently by failures in our exchanges. 
The most probable cause is, that they find 


‘to the New York Presbyterian, a New- 
‘school paper, which, we shall always think, 
unwarrantably assumed jour name. We 
would, therefore, request that our cotem- 
porariés who°exchange with us, and pub- 
lishers who have been in the habit of send- 
ing us their new issues, which have ‘also 
failed to reach us for several weeks, will 
direct to The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 


and not New York. * This is the only ex-. 


pedient: by' which we can hope to avoid 
‘mistakes. Our paper is still published, 
however, simultaneously in both cities.” 


— 


‘Lerrers’ro a Youne- MInisTerR oF THE 


Gosret.—The English Presbyterian Mes-. 


senger, a magazine published in London, 
is copying the admirable letters with the 
above title, which recently appeared in 


this paper. By the way, we have often. 


been asked, not only who the author is, 
but whether he does not propose to con- 
tinue the series, and whether they are not 
to be published in a book form. We hope 
to be able to answer these questions at an 
early day. 


A Canoe or Reration.—On Friday 
evening, 17th inst. the Rev. Robert McCar- 
tee, D. D. late pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Goshen, Orange county, New 


_, York, was installed as pastor of the Union 


Associate Reformed Church, in the village 
of Newburgh, New York. On this occa- 
sion the Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D. of the 
Presbyterian Church, preached from Ephe- 
‘sians, ii. 21, 22:—“ In whom all the build- 
ing fitly framed together, groweth into an 
holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of 
God, through the Spirit.” The charge to 
the pastor was given by the Rev. Dr. 
McJimsey; and the charge to the congre- 
gation by the Rev. Dr. McCarrell, both 
of the Associate.Reformed Church. 

Dr.. McCartee, after exercising his min- 
istry for many years, in connexion with the 
Presbyterian Church, is, by this transfer, 
only restored to the denomination in which 
he was born, educated, and ordained ; and 
in the exercises attending his re-union with 
that body, it was pleasant to realize the 
harmony and brotherhood of the churches, 
as illustrated by the co-operation of repre- 
sentatives from both these kindred bodies. 
We are happy to know that Dr. McCartee 
continues to enjoy his wonted health and 
vigour both of body and mind—and that he 
enters upon his new charge, under very 
encouraging auspices. May he be emi- 
nently successful and happy in this field 
of labour. 


Revivat oF Rexricion.—The Presbyte- 
rian Herald says that there is an unusual- 
ly interesting revival of religion in pro- 
gress in the Church of New Philadelphia, 
Indiana, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. E. K. Lynn. Twenty-six persons 
were admitted to the Church on Sabbath, 
12th inst. among whom were seven hus- 
bands and their wives. The work is still 
extending. 


— 


Cuurcn he associa- 
tion of Church and State is invariably to 
the disadvantage of the former. Instead 
of the State being sanctified by the Church, 
the Church is uniformly secularized by the 
State. The English Established Church 
is a deplorable example of this. A gay 
and worldly-minded woman is its ostensible 
head; it is a mere creature of the State, 
supported and enriched for political pur- 
poses; the worst corruptions in the selec- 
tion and settlement of its clergy are prac- 
tised, and, we may add, the worst tyranny 
is often exercised by its prelates. The his- 
tory of the establishment, as a religious 
institution, is a sad one indeed, and quite 
sufficient, we should hope, to deter any 
American mind from entertaining a wish 


to see a similar unholy alliance in this 


country. 

The last development is not the least 
significant. It is connected with the case 
of Gorham versus the Bishop of Exeter, 
which has been some time before the Court 
of Arches. Gorham was a clergyman, 
who came under the examination of the 
Bishop, and was rejected or objected to on 


his refusing to give his assent to the doc- 


trine of baptismal regeneration. The Eng- 
lish, as well as the American Episcopal 


‘churches, are divided in sentiment on this 
point; some maintaining and others deny- 


ing that it is taught in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Court of Arches is, we be- 


‘lieve, a really civil court, constituted like 
other civil courts, but for the settlement of 


ecclesiastical questions. To this court Mr. 


‘Gorham appealed, and the question to be 
decided by this worldly court was, what 


was the faith of the English Church! 
Sir H. J. Fust, the presiding Judge, heard 


‘the case, and as a lawyer, not as an eccle- 
_*siastic, he decided it; and henceforth the 


ten thousand clergymen of the establish- 


-ment are bound by his decision to receive 
‘the doctrine of baptismal regeneration as 
‘the faith of the Church! 


Opinion is this: 


The sum of his 


“The learned Judge entered into a very 
long and elaborate argument, in which he 


quoted many authorities, both English and 
Latin, asserting his conviction, that Spiritual 
_ Regeneration by Infant Baptism is a doc- 
trine of the Church of England, and must 


necessarily be held y all ministers of the 


‘Established Chrirch of this country.” 


Dol- 
Fifty. Cents 


MinisreRs. — Several weeks 
communication appeared in’ the 
@w-school paper recently established in 
the city of New York, and called The 
New York Presbyterian, on the subject 
of Ministerial Vacations. The writer very 
judiciously essed for them at ordinary 
seasons, and argues that at this present 
time, ministérs ought to remain at their 
posts. He says, however, that “many”’ 
lof the Presbyterian pastors of the city of 
New York have left their flocks, &c. This 
is an instance of that careless assertion, and 
vicious generalizing out of a few cases, 
which is socommon, and, inthe present case, 
iseminently unjust. The same paper of the 
succeeding week contained a correction of 
this misstatement, on the authority both of 
the Editor and the Rev. Mason Noble, in 
so far as relates to the ministers of the 
Third and Fourth (New-school) Presby- 
teries. 
We have taken some pains to as- 
certain the facts, in regard to the Old- 
school pastors, and have the pleasure to 
state that they also have continued faith- 
fully with their people, in this time of 
danger. Nay, while the greater portion 
of the members of their congregations have 
gone to the country, the pastors have re- 
mained with the remnant in the city, and 
in the “infected district”? adjacent. Dr. 
Phillips regularly supplies the First 
Church; Dr. Spring, after continuing 
until the 5th of August, when he preach- 
ed his Thirty-ninth Anniversary discourse, 
departed for a six weeks’ sea voyage for the 
benefit of his health; Drs. Potts, Krebs, E. D. 
Smith, and Messrs. Lowrie, Wilson, Butts, 
and Lillie, of the city of New York, and 
the pastors of Brooklyn, Dr. Spencer, and 
Messrs. Greenleaf and Jacobus, Mr. Steven- 
son of Williamsburgh, Mr. Clark of Astoria, 
and Messrs. Johnson and Lee of Jersey City, 
are all laboriously employed among their 
people in preaching, visiting the sick, com- 
forting the afflicted, and burying the dead. 
Dr. McElroy, after remaining till the Ist 
of August, was ordered off by his physi- 
cian; Mr. Locke, having, previous to the 
height of the pestilence, been absent for 
several weeks to recruit his exhausted 
strength, returned, and is doing good ser- 
vice among his people; Dr. Snodgrass, on 
the Ist of August, (up to which time, he 
continued,) entered upon the service of 
the Board of Foreign Missions; and Dr. 
Alexander, though no longer pastor of 
Duane street, still supplies that congrega- 
tion. Thus, it appears, that none of our 
congregations are abandoned ; on the con- 
trary, they are all enjoying the comforting 
presence and labours of their stated min- 
isters. 

It may be proper to state in this connex- 
ion, that while the pestilence has carried off 
from the population of New York from a 
thousand to fourteen hundred per week, dur- 
ing the past month, very few cases of death, 
by cholera, have occurred in the Presbyte- 
rian congregations—in some of them not one, 
while the number of persons attacked with 
the disease has been proportionally small. 
Nevertheless, there is other sickness, prin- 
cipally dysentery, and there has been a 
general predisposition to cholera, which, 
with the natural anxiety arising from the 
presence of the epidemic, has rendered the 
presence of our pastors peculiarly gratify- 
ing. It has served to allay fear, and their 
services in and out of the pulpit have 
tended to edify and comfort their people. 

While we are upon this topic, we may 
notice the laudations which have occasion- 
ally met our eyes, in the daily papers, of 
the devotion displayed by Roman Catholic 
priests, Sisters of Charity, &c. particularly 
in the cholera hospitals, and the insinuated 
disparagement of Protestant ministers. If 
these latter are not seen so frequently in 
the hospitals, it is because the bulk of the 
patients are Papists, and the visits of the 
Protestants to them would be repelled as 
intrusive. But when sent for, they are as 
ready to visit the sick and dying there, as 
are the priests. And as for the fear of con- 
tagion, that can deter none of them, for 
not one of them believes that the cholera 
is contagious. But you will find them 
where they are principally wanted, in the 
streets, and lanes, and houses, where their 
sick parishioners are, and many that are 
not their parishioners, who at this time are 
glad to avail themselves of the instructions 
and consolations of ministers. Alas! how 
many of them have fallen at their post, in 
other cities, to the loss of the Church, but 
their great gain! 

Besides, there is a great difference be- 


tween the kinds of labour rendered by 


these two classes, which is not generally 
noticed or appreciated by “reporters for 
the daily papers.”” The duty of the priest 
is purely mechanical. It is to “ prepare”’ 
the patient for dying. To hear his “con- 
fession,’’ appoint some prayers by way of 
“penance,” pronounce “absolution,” give 
“extreme unction’”’—to manipulate grace— 
and presto, the patient is despatched to 
heaven—or purgatory. The minister of 
the gospel, on the other hand, must meet 
the inquiring soul, enlighten the ignorant 
conscience, instruct the deceived heart, 
comfort the timid, and encourage the doubt- 
ing, and guide the perplexed, and lead the 
spirit to trust in Christ, not by such mum- 
mery as brandishing a crucifix before the 
eye, but by the laborious “travail”? which 
aims to make the heart understand this 
great mystery, “Christ in us, the hope of 
glory.” This requires a cautiogs, search- 
ing process, to understand the peculiar 
state of mind, and administer that instruc- 


tion which is adapted to it, and lead the 


soul, in its awful hour, to intelligent, scrip- 
tural reliance on the “ Rock of Ages.” 

In addition to all this, the minister of 
the gospel is a public teacher. His sta- 
ted work is not to “say mass,” or to 


‘harangue the people with the stale and 
‘Wearisome repetition of a stereotyped 


discourse upon “Apostolicity,’”? or the 


“Unity,” or the “Catholicity’’ of the Ro- 


European travellers. 


mish commufion—the staple of the “ elo- 
quent sermon” which Bishop. This and the 
Rev. Mr. That, delivers “year by year 
continually.” His work; in the pulpit, is 
to meet Sabbath after Sabbath and year 


after year the same people, with Bibles in 


their hands, and bringing forth things new 


and old, in constant variety of topic, illus- 
tration, and argument, instruct them in the 
great truths of the gospel, expounding all 
Scripture, and endeavouring to apply it for 
the profiting of the hearers, in doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, and instruction in right- 
eousness, that they may be perfect, tho- 
roughly furnished for duty and salvation. 
Here is work—and this prosecuted amid 
the countless interruptions of study, by the 
calls with which sickness, affliction, and 
death all around him occupy his time, and 
task his mind and strength. But who 
thinks of this? Alas! too few of those even 
for whom he is willing thus to spend and 
be spent. 


— 


Lyncn’s Expepirion To THE Deap SEa. 
An English periodical, in a favourable no- 
tice of this book, remarks :—“ Curiously 
enough it has been reserved for the piety 
of the Navy, and the enterprise of America, 
to accomplish an object which has hitherto 
escaped the notice, or defied the nerve, of 
It is true that Seet- 
zen perished in an attempt to explore the 
Dead Sea; and recently, an officer, after 
launching a boat on its waters, and return- 
ing to his ship, sickened and died before 
he could commit his researches to writing. 
But to a brave and enthusiastic sailor of 
the United States belongs the merit of the 
first methodical and well-matured expedi- 
tion, and its consequent entire success. 
Lieutenant Lynch is the first who has ever 
performed the voyage from the Lake of 
Galilee all down the Jordan into the Dead 
Sea, and all round that Lake funereal 
which now covers the ancient plain of 
Sodom.” 


— 


ComMMENTS ON SAcRILEGE.—Some sacri- 
legious villains recently robbed the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Joseph’s, in Rox- 
bury, and carried off some silver uten- 
sils, “having first deposited the conse- 
crated hosts in the vestry.”” ‘The conse- 
crated hosts are the sacramental wafers, 
which Roman Catholics profess to believe 
are the real body, blood, and divinity of 
our Lord! A Roman Catholic paper fur- 
nishes the following curious reflections on 
this impiety : 

“Let all lovers of God, all devout ado- 
rers of Christ in the Sacrament of his 
love, strive by their interior and external 
acts of devotion and piety to make amends 
to Our Good Saviour for the horrible pro- 
fanation, and entreat of God, in his mercy, 
not to visit it upon our heads. By renewed 
love and more frequent visits to the Most 
Holy Sacrament, let us strive to repair the 
crime of those guilty wretches, and avert 
from the community the avenging wrath of 
the Just Judge.” 


Money Worse THAN Wastep. — The 
Freeman’s Journal, the Roman Catholic 
organ for New York, says, that the collec- 
tions made in the diocese of New York for 
the relief of the Pope, amount to more 
than six thousand dollars, and there are 
considerable sums not yet officially report- 
ed. This is too much money to waste, and 
yet the amount does not show any extraor- 
dinary zeal for his holiness among the Ro- 
manists of this large diocese. Dr. Dill, in 
less time, collected etght thousand dollars 
on the same ground to aid Protestant mis- 
sions among the Pope’s subjects in Ireland. 


A New Cuurcu.—We 
copy, with much pleasure, the following 
article from one of the Philadelphia daily 
papers. The enterprise in which Mr. 
Owen is engaged is one which meets with 
the hearty approbation of his co-presbyters. 
In no part of Philadelphia is a church more 
needed than in that which has been select- 
ed. It isa rapidly improving neighbour- 


hood, and the pastor who is now to labour 


in it possesses zeal and energy to carry 
him through his work. Many of our read- 
ers, as we trust, will take pleasure in ad- 
vancing this good cause, and we would now 
inform them that Mr. Owen asks not large 
subscriptions—he proceeds on the plan of 
obtaining five dollar contributions—a sum 
which is within the ability of a large num- 
ber of Presbyterians in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. For the convenience of those 
willing to give, and to save the trouble of 
personal solicitation, we state, that contri- 
butions sent to us at the office of the Pres- 
byterian, or to the Rev. Griffith Owen, No. 
318 South Front street, Philadelphia, will 
be thankfully received. 


‘‘The southern part of the district of 
Southwark has improved very rapidly with- 
in the past two or three years. An exten- 
sive area of ground, of uneven surface, has 
been levelled, and rows of buildings have 
been erected thereon. The march of im- 
provement in this section is still progressing; 
upwards of two hundred houses will be 
built before the cold season sets in; the 
vacant lot bounded by Wharton, Federal, 
Third, and Fourth streets, now owned by 
the Spanish government, will be handsome- 
ly improved with spacious buildings. The 
line of Redwood street passes through the 
middle of this lot from Third street to Fourth. 
At the corner of Third street, a lot, 64 feet 
on Third, and 74 feet deep on Redwood 
street, has been selected, whereon a hand- 
some and substantial church is to be erected. 

“ The building will front 46 feet on Third, 
and 70 feet on Redwood street; its eleva- 
tion 53 feet. It will be entitled the South- 
wark Presbyterian Church. The exterior 
is to be constructed of red or brown sand- 
stone, and will, of course, add much to the 
beauty of that vicinity. ‘The basement will 
be above ground, and designed as a room 
for lectures, Sunday and singing schools, 
and devotional exercises. 

«The front will present four half columns, 
neat and ornamental, ‘The interior of the 
main part of the building will be constructed 
with galleries, pulpit, &c. in the plainest 
and neatest style. It is contemplated to lay 
the corner-stone of the church some time 
during the first week in September. The 
citizens of Southwark have, so far, sub- 
scribed very liberally to the undertaking, and 
it is expected that the Rev. Griffith Owen, 
who is now engaged in obtaining voluntary 
subscribers, will meet with such encourage- 


ment that the building will be finished before 


winter sets in, and be fully paid for, pre- | 


vious to its dedication. ‘The cost’ will 
amount to about $6000. John MeArthur, 
Jr. is the architect of the building.” — = 


Tue Fast Day.—A correspondent o 
the Edinburgh Witness, Scotland, thus no- 
tices the Fast day appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. : 


“ Sir—The President of the United 
States, in very solemn terms, has summoned 
his fellow-citizens to observe a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation, and prayer, in reference to 
the fearful scourge of cholera with which 
they are at present afflicted. On Friday 
first, the 3d of August, the great American 
Churches, in answer to this summons, will 
be engaged in an extraordinary religious 
service of deep and peculiar solemnity. 
Our Christian brethren of all denominations 
across the Atlantic will be united on that 
day in besieging a throne of grace, and im- 
ploring the Divine mercy and deliverance. 
It is too late for the Christians of this coun- 
try to make arrangements for any public 
union with the American Churches in the 
performance of this solemn duty ; but it is 
right, and in many respects highly desirable, 
that British Christians should remember 
their transatlantic brethren in their private 
and family devotions on the day above men- 
tioned, that from both sides of the Atlantic, 
equally visited with cholera, united prayer 
may ascend to God for the mitigation or re- 
moval of the pestilence. ‘The propriety 
and benefit of such an act of Christian sym- 
pathy and union are so obvious and so great, 
recommended by so many high considera- 
tions, and appealing to so many sacred feel- 
ings, that I do not dwell upon the subject, 
but content myself with simply asking the 
admission of these lines into your widely- 
circulated paper.” 


Tue Sacra.—No. 23 has 
just appeared. It is useless for us to com- 
mend a work which has earned so high a 
reputation for biblical research and general 
scholarship. ‘The articles in the present 
number are, 1. General Introduction to 
Church History, by Professor Schaff. 2. 
An interesting article on Cemeteries, by Dr. 
Richards. 3. The Claims of the Natural 
Sciences on the Christian Ministry, by the 
Rev. Mr. Dana. 4. The Sanskrit Lan- 
guage, a translation from Bohlen. 5. Spir- 
ituality of the Book of Job, by Professor 
Lewis. 6. Continuation of the Analysis 
of Reinhard’s Sermons, by Professor Park. 
7. The Dependence of the Mental Powers 
on Bodily Organization, by Professor Chace. 
8. Biblical Chronology, from Winer’s Lex- 
icon. 9. Review of Tyler’s Tacitus, by 
Charles Short. 10. Recent English Works 
on Logic and Metaphysics, by Professor 
Porter. 11. Miscellanies, Literary, and 
Theological. 


Dr. Betuunet’s Oration.—The Claims 
of our Country on its Literary Men, is the 
theme of an oration delivered by the Rev. 
George W. Bethune, D. D. of Philadel- 
phia, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
of Harvard University, July 19th, 1849, 
There are, perhaps, few men in our country 
whose talents are so well adapted to the 
composition and delivery of the literary 
oration as those of Dr. Bethune. His taste 
is delicate, his classical knowledge exten- 
sive and always at command, and his style 
finished. He grasps his subject with a 


force which shows his mastery over it, and 


as the occasion requires, he can be grave, 
sarcastic, or humorous. The oration before 
us, into the details of which we cannot en- 
ter, is a favourable specimen of his talents 
in this way, and we advise our readers, if 
possible, to procure it, for their own grati- 
fication and improvement. 


More Impiety.—The city of New York 
is infested with a class of weekly newspa- 
pers, published by “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort,’’ under the pretence of promoting 
virtue by exposing vice. Their staple is an 
abundance of boastful ignorance and stu- 
pidity, relieved by prurient scandals, calum- 
nies, and ribald ungodliness. The follow- 
ing tirade of bald profanity appeared as an 
editorial in one of these papers, about the 
middle of July. It was, of course, written 
some days before the publication. 
notorious fact, that before this paragraph 
was published, the hand that wrote it was 
paralyzed by death. The editor died of the 
cholera; scarcely having penned his mock- 
ery of the judgments of God, and passing 
to his account, ere that specimen of his 
defiance of his Maker’s ordinances had 
gone forth to corrupt and harden the read- 
ers of his sheet. 


“Fasting and Prayer.—The President 
has recommended that the first Friday in 
August be observed as a season of fasting 
and prayer, throughout the United States, in 
view of the cholera. ‘There is something 
supremely absurd in the idea that God Al- 
mighty requires of mortal man an empty 
stomach, a long face, and impious mouth- 
ing, by way of propitiation of his wrath, 
and abatement of the pestilence now raging 
with such fearful intensity in many parts, 
not only in our own country, but through- 
out the world. The ways of Providence 
are indeed inscrutable and past finding out. 
How much better it would be, if every hu- 
man being would mind his own temporal 
concerns, keep his stomach well supplied 
with beef and potatoes, preserve a clear 
conscience, live honestly, deal justly, and 
love his wife and children, instead of troub- 
ling himself concerning the fiat of Heaven, 
and seeking to change the very order of 
nature. Plagues, pestilence, and famine, 
are doubtless as necessary for some mys- 
terious purpose or other, as those better 
known, as rain and sunshine, and other ele. 
ments making up the sum total of man’s 
existence, and the physical organization of 
the worlds on worlds revolving in immensity 
of space. Vain mortal man puts on too 
large a pair of breeches altogether, when he 
presumes to address the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse in matters wherein his petition would 
be as vain and insignificant as a puff of a 
zephyr, and in which, were his supplica- 
tions to be answered according to their folly, 
would be only to bring about consequences 


of unimaginable disaster to the race of man_ 


and the entire physical creation. Man 
must naturally feel how humble and weak a 
thing he is, when he begins to examine him- 
self, and compare his littleness with the 
power of his Maker. Let him humble him- 
seif, if he pleases, in sackcloth and ashes, 
but never think of going without his dinner, 
so long as he has a shilling in his pocket, 
Our Heavenly Father nevet wished any son 
of Adam to go without lris bread and butter, 
or pork and beans.” 


It isa 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Tus History or Exexann, from the invasion of 
Julius C to the abdication of James the 
Second, | by David Hume, Esq. A new 
edition, with the author’s last corrections and 
improvements... ‘T'o which is prefixed a short ac- 
count of his life written by himself. Volume II. 


1849, Phillips, Sampson, Co. 12mo. 
’ This is the second volume of what we 
have already characterized as a neat, beau- 
tiful, and very portable edition of a work, 
which, with all its peculiarities, arising 
from the political and religious creeds of 
the author, is still indispensable to the his- 
torical student. The publishers will asso- 
ciate with Hume in a uniform style, the 
fascinating volumes of Macaulay. They 
are also projecting a handsome edition of 
Shakspeare. 


OccastonaL Pampuiets. — An Address 
on the occasion of the author’s resigning 
the office of President of Miami Universi- 
ty, by E. D. MacMaster. Dr. MacMaster 
having recently accepted the appointment 
of a Professorship in the New Albany 
Theological Seminary, delivered this part- 
ing address to the authorities of Miami 
University, as the President of which, we 
should judge, he has had to encounter no 
ordinary difficulties. He makes some re- 
velations of the peculiar government of 
that Institution, and of the state of public 
feeling in that region on the subject of ed- 
ucation, which are any thing but pleasing. 
He has improved the occasion of his resig- 
nation by the bold utterance of some truths 
which we sincerely hope may not be dis- 
regarded. The address displays much 
ability, and shows the spirit of the scholar 
in contrast with the pitiful utilitarianism 
which would affix to learning a market 
value, and esteem it no further than as it 
aids its possessor in making money. : 

Man and his Enemy; Man and his 
Friend; two discourses by H. H. Hopkins, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Owens- 
boro’, Kentucky. These are practical 
discourses, in which the author presents in 
a happy and agreeable manner, the hostile 
influences of sin on man’s character and 
happiness, and the true advantages, tempo- 
ral and eternal, of true religion. 

Protestantism in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Samuel M. Hopkins, 
Professor of Church. History in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. The author takes 
occasion in this inaugural address to review 
the state of Europe in the past and pre- 
sent, as affected by that monstrous system, 
Popery, and presents a picture, true in its 
delineations, of the evils inflicted upon the 
world by its prevalence. The points are 
well stated, and the thoughts often effec- 
tively and strikingly expressed. 

Periodical Literature.—Sartain’s Union 
Magazine for September is a_ beautiful 
number. Its engravings in mezzotint, steel, 
and wood, are all good, and several of the 
articles which we have had time to exam- 
ine, are of a superior cast. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book for September, 
abounds in pictorial embellishments, and 
the line engraving fashion plate can scarcely 
be surpassed. It has its usual variety of 
original articles from skilful pens. | 

Littell’s Living Age, numbers 274 and 
275, exhibits the spirit of foreign journals, 
as well as racy articles of home manufac- 
ture. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Huguenots in England. 


The several churches founded by Hu- 
guenot and Walloon refugees in England, 
which have been referred to in the preced- 
ing numbers, were represented in a general 
Synod. The first, of which a full record 
has been preserved, convened in the year 
1603. The second was held in 1634, 
during the tyranny and oppression of Arch- 
bishop Laud. Another assembled in 1641; 
when certain regulations of Church govern- 
ment were adopted, entitled, ** Ecclesiastical 
government and discipline observed in the 
churches of the French language, compiled 
in the kingdom of England, under the pro- 
tection of our sovereign, Charles,” &c. 
Synods subsequently convened in the years 
1644, 1647, &c. 

There was also a representation of those 
churches in the Colloques or Presbyteries ; 
which were composed of a pastor and lay 
elder from each congregation—* for the pur- 
pose of settling points of faith and discip- 
line, and appeals from the several consis- 
tories.’” The Colloques were annually held 
at the several churches in rotation. The 
first convened in London, in the year 1581. 
At a conference of the churches in Nor- 
wich, in 1583, M. Louis Morel attended as 
one of the deputies from Rye, and stated 
his reasons for leaving Southampton. In 
1587, it met at Rye: and in London, 1589; 
in which the church of Winchelsea was 
represented for the last time. Ata Colloque 
in London, 1601, it was resolved that, “all 
drinking and similar abuses after funerals 
should be reformed, as prejudicial to the 
widows and orphans, and repugnant to 
Christian decency.” Records have been 
preserved of thirty conventions of that ec- 
clesiastical body, extending to the year 
1660; successively, at Canterbury, Rye, 
Norwich, Southampton, Winchelsea, and 
London. ‘Towards the close of its exist- 
ence, it uniformly assembled in London. 
No deputies attended from the Church of 
Southampton after the year 1712. In con- 
troversies which could not be amicably 
composed, either by the Synod or the Col- 
loque, appeals were made to the Bishop of 
London, who was the superintendent of all 
the foreign churches in the kingdom. Some- 
times the sovereign would interpose. 

The Duke of Soubize, younger brother 
of Benjamin de Rohan, was a Huguenot 
refugee in England. He established a con- 
gregation for public worship within his own 
household, about the year 1641. Huguenot 
refugees residing in his vicinity attended 
divine service in his chapel. After his 
death, they proposed the erection of a build- 
ing for public worship near the Strand. 
The project was objected to by the London 
Walloon Church. An appeal was made to 
the king, Charles II., who quieted their 
differences by establishing a French church 
in the Savoy—under the immediate juris- 
diction, however, of the Bishop of London, 
and with the use of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; one minister being 
provided for by the king. It appears that 
the Huguenots, to whom the conditions 
were submitted, withheld their assent until 
the advice and counsel of the Reformed 
Churches of France and of Geneva could 
be obtained; as by their compliance with 
the terms prescribed, they would relinquish 
their ancient discipline and forms of wor- 


ship. ‘Those churches recommended their | 


acquiescence ; and their advice was accom- 
panied with the approval of the Princess 
Turenne. Under such cireumstances was 
founded the « French Chureh of the Savoy 
in the Strand.’”* In July, 1661, the first 
sermons were preached before the new con- 

tion by John Durell and M. Conteur, 
(Cantesies ?) Many of the nobility attended. 

M. Durell was a learned divine, and the 
author of The Liturgy of the Church of 
England Asserted,”” ‘Theoramata Philo- 
sophie &c. He was directed by the 
king, in 1661, to translate into the French 
language the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Established Church, “for the use of 
his Majesty’s Chapel of the Savoy, and his 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and for 
such other parts of his Majesty’s dominions 
as should want the same.’’ ‘This transla- 
lation, with the approbation of the Lord 
Bishop of London, by the king’s order, was 
required to be used in the several French 
conforming churches, and no other. It was 
subsequently introduced into the English 
colonies in America, for the use of the Hu- 
guenot churches established there by the 
refugees, as they severally abandoned their 
ancient discipline and rites, and united#in 
worship with the Church of England.t 

Soon after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and about the year 1687, many of 
the French Refugees settled in Greenwich, 
Kent, and organized a congregation. The 
Marquis de Ruvigny, whose son was enti- 
tled the Earl of Galway, a refugee from 
persecution, was the principal founder of 
this church. JDurell’s Translation was 
adopted as their Directory of worship.— 
This was, therefore, another—* L’Eglise 
Frangoise Conformiste.’’ Ruvigny had 
been the deputy of all the Huguenots of 
France, in the Parliament of Paris, and 
several times ambassador at the English 
court. The French Refugees in Green- 
which, with the Italians, engaged in the 
glass manufacture, which was carried to 
such perfection that “glasse was blown of 
finer metall than that of Murano at Venice.” 

Another congregation of Refugees was at 
the same time formed at Bristol, on the 
Avon. ‘The French,’’ says Madame de 
Soyres, “ began to arrive in Bristol in 1687, 
and as they could escape from France, be- 
ing sorely persecuted and forced to attend 
mass, they joined those already settled 
there, most of them from Nantes, Saintonge, 
Rochelle, Poitou, and Guyenne. Some of 
the very old people alive, when I eame to 
Bristol, used to say that the chapel was full 
to excess, the aisle filled with benches as 
well as the altar, so there must have been 
several hundreds. In 1790, when we came, 
the congregation never amounted to more 
than sixty, and mostly of people fond of 
French, or those wishing to improve.’”’— 
The Refugees had no chapel of their own 
until 1726. On the dissolution of the con- 
gregation in 1814, the building was surren- 
dered to the corporation of the city. Their 
ministers were, M. De la Roche, 1704; 
Jaques du Durand, 1713; J. Prelleur, 1737; 
Pierre Gautier, 1761; Francis de Soyres, 
from 1791 to 1807,&c. Madame de Soyres, 
his widow, was the last member of the con- 
gregation. 

I shall here close my references to the 
Huguenot Churches, founded in England. 
There were not less than twenty-two 
churches of the Huguenots, in that city, 
supported by the public treasury: and it 
has been estimated that not less than fifty 
thousand French Refugees, at different 
periods, fled to Great Britain, from the reli- 
gious persecutions in France, 

A HuevueEnor. 


* Eleanor, of the House of Savoy, daughter 


of Raymond Berenger, 4th of Provence, mar-- 


ried Henry III. king of England. Through her 
influence, the king bestowed upon her uncle, 
Peter, surnamed Charlemagne the Little, the 
estates of Richmond, Essex, and others, between 
London and Westminster; and also erected for 
him a dwelling at Westminster, which was 
called the Palace of Savoy. Hence the title of 
“The Savoy,” applied to that portion of the an- 
cient possessions of Peter, mentioned above. 

+t The A. A. of South Carolina, “ To erect the 
French settlement on Santee into a parish,” 
ratified April 9th, 1706, enjoined it upon the 
rector of said parish, “to use the translation of 
the Book of Common Prayer, &c., which was 
translated into the French tongue by Dr. John 
Durell,” &c. It was not, however, until the 
year 1720, that an episcopally ordained minister 
was sent over by the Bishop of London to that 
cure. , The Huguenots of the Santee adhered 
to the ancient rites and discipline of their 
Church to the period of M. Pouderou’s arrival 
in the parish, which was in that year. This 
portion of our history will be more particularly 
referred to in a subsequent number, should my 
communications be so continued. | 


HUNGARIAN NAMES. 


From an article upon the pronunciation 
of Hungarian names we extract the follow- 
ing: 

Kossuth is pronounced as if written 
Kosh-oot (00 as in moon:) Gorgey is not 
like Georgie, the diminutive of George, but 
as if written Gayurgay—at least that is the 
best way we can think of for conveying an 
idea of the vowel sound in the first sylla- 
ble; the vowel itself we have not in Eng- 
lish. ‘The name is sometimes spelt Geor- 
gey which is totally wrong; if you want to 
spell it after the German fashion, it must be 
Goergey, as Gothe is sometimes written 
Goethe. 

The name of Count Wass, the envoy in 
this country, is pronounced Vosh; that of 
Nadgy Saidor, the famous Magyar cavalry 
officer, is Nodj Shandor, the a in the second 
name (which by the way is the Christian 
name—the Hungarians always put the sur- 
name first—and means Alexander,) being 
pronounced as in far; Magyar is Mod-yar ; 
Aes is like arch with the r left out; De- 
breezen (this is the true spelling of the 
word, though the Germans from whom we 
generally copy, write the last syllable with 
is Debretsane ; Miskolez is Mish-kolch; 
Bisztricz (the Germans write it Bistricz) is 
Bistrits; Szekler is Sake-ler; Szegedin is 
Segedin; Csorna is Chorna; Saros is Sha- 
rosh, (a as in far.) Pesth is properly Pesht, 
but the German pronunciation, Pest, univer- 
sally prevails in other countries. 

Baeska is Batch-ka (a as in far.) Kees- 
kemet is Ketch-ke-mate. Csegled is Cheg- 
led. Perezel is Pertsel, the e in the first 
syllable being as in the first syllable of 
derry. Bekes is Bay-kaysh. Aszod is 
Ah-sode. ‘Temesvar is temesh-var (the a 
as in far.) Gyongyos is—a stumper, and 
we defy any man to describe the way it is 
pronounced, so that another can pronounce 
it aright from the description. ‘I'hose who 
can’t find any one to teach them the sound 
orally, must content themselves with a pro- 
visional pronunciation till they can. Szony 
is not so much unlike Siane-yi as a barn 
door, but then it is by no means the same 
thing.. Godollo is something like Gay-del- 
leh, but not exactly. 

There are a good many German names 
in Hungary, both of men and places, which 
are pronounced according to German rules, 
as for instance, Theiss, (pronounced 77ce ;) 
the Magyar name of that river is Tisza, 
Tea-sa.) There are also a good many 
}clavonic names, which also have their 
own rules, as for instance Jellachic, which 
is pronounced Yel-latch-itch, with the em- 
phasis on the second syllable. Kossuth is 
also a Sclavonic name, but has been Mag- 
yarized. Knicjanin is Kun-nich-yan-in. 


| 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


[From late Papers received at this Offce.] 


Joun Knox’s Hovsse.—Orders for tis 
Demolition.—This tedious process has at 
length dragged itself to a conclusion, but the 
result will be any thing but satisfactgry to 
the community. On Thursday the follow- 
ing interlocutor was pronounced in the Dean 
of Guild Court: 

“26th July, 1849. — Having resumed 
consideration of this case, with the reclaim- 
ing petitions Nos. 7 and 8 of process, with 
the answers thereto, refuses the desire there- 
of, and adheres to the interlocutor reclaimed 
against: Further, ordains the defenders 
forthwith to take down and remove all those 
parts of the tenement complained of speci- 
fied in the Report of 3lst of May last, as 
being insecure, ruinous, and dangerous to 
the inhabitants and other persons therein: 
Finds the defenders liable in expenses, and 
decerns. Gerorce Wiutson, D. 


We sincerely regret that the Court have. 
seen it to be their duty to come to this de- 
cision, for which, in the circumstances, we 
must confess that we were not prepared, 
knowing, as we do, that not only had quali- 
fied parties pronounced it quite possible to 
put the tenement in a proper state of secu- 
rity, but that a general desire had been ex- 
pressed, on the part of the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, and of many others interested in 
the preservation of monuments of histori- 
cal interest and architectural beauty, that the 
house should not be rudely demolished, and 
that parties who could have no selfish pur- 
pose to serve had liberally contributed to 
repair the wreck of time, and to fortify the 
structure against the assaults of other not 
less ruthless invaders.—.2dvertiser. 


Tue AvusTRIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
Biste.—The foreign Secretary of the Bible 
Society has just received letters from our 
dear brother in the gospel, the venerable 
pastor Wimmer, of Oberschutzen, in Hun- 
gary, who has been honoured, during the 
last few years, to circulate about 300,000 
copies of the Holy Scriptures in Hungary 
and its dependencies. A large price had 
been set by the Austrian Government upon 
his head, and after many wonderful escapes 
his life has been preserved.— Missionary 
Record. + 


DeciaRaTION oF IRIsH REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ON THE CHURCH QuvueEsTION. — A 
document bearing the signature of thirty- 
two Irish representatives, eighteen of whom 
are M.P.’s for counties, and fourteen for 
cities and boroughs, has just been published. 
The declaration is as follows:—It having 
been recently stated in Parliament and in 
the press, that the people of Ireland had 
ceased to take any interest in the settlement 
of the Irish Church question, we feel bound 
to declare our conviction that the Irish peo- 
ple have not ceased to regard, as they never 
can cease to feel, the continuance of the 
Established Church in Ireland, on its pre- 
sent footing, to be a symbol of conquest, a 
perpetration of religious inequality, and a 
most potent cause of the social depression 
of the great body of the people of that king- 
dom. We also desire to add our belief, thot 
so long as sectarian ascendancy is maintain- 
ed in Ireland, permanent tranquillity cannot 
be expected to prevail, nor can we hope for 
a cessation of those religious feuds which 
alike obstruct the prosperity of that coun- 
try, and the establishment of its political 
relations on a sound and just foundation, 


EpinspureH Irish Misston.—We were 
glad to find, on a late visit to Gayfield 
Square, that the meetings at Mr. M’Mena- 
my’s continue to be kept up with the great- 
est interest. On the occasion to which we 
refer, at least one Roman Catholic was pre- 
sent for the first time—coming in the cha- 
racter of an objector, but leaving, we hope, 
in that of an inquirer—at least with the de- 
sire to learn more of the Protestant religion. 
He had evidently been crammed by the 
priests for the occasion ; for his objections 
were well enough put, though, on cross-ex- 
amination, he confessed that he had never 
seen the passages of Scripture which he 
had been taught to make use of. The real 
spirit and character of Popery are well illus- 
trated and exhibited at these meetings. It 
is of the last importance, at the present day, 
that the Protestant community should know 
exactly what Popery is—should not be mis- 
led by the cunning attempts to give it a 
liberal and tolerant appearance. We have 
reason to believe that the meetings in Gay- 
field Square have been of some service in 
this respect, and that persons, once on the 
brink of embracing Popery, have been, 
through them, warned of their danger, and 
converted into active supporters of the cause 
of Bible truth. In the course of the dis- 
cussion on the Report of Popery in last As- 
sembly, reference was made by Dr. Cun- 
ningham and others to the exertions of the 
Edinburgh Irish Mission. We understand 
the directors are at present anxious to ob- 
tain the services of an additional labourer ; 
and we trust the liberality of the public will 
put it in their power to secure this arrange- 
ment.—Free Church Magazine. 


Prst-Houses Restorep.— An _ imperial 
decree has arrived at Milan, ordering the 
restitution of the houses and other property 
of the Jesuits and Redemptorists. The 
re-opening of their educational establish- 
ments is to be a matter of arrangement be- 
tween the superiors of the orders and the 
local authorities. 


KossuTH IN THE 
time ago Kossuth presented himself in the 
Synagogue of Grosswardien, to thank the 
Jews for their devotion to the national cause. 
He asked pardon of the people of Israel for 
the persecutions of the past times, and con- 
cluded his address by a solemn promise that, 
in future, the Jews should enjoy the same 


| cient are many other ladies who are not 


quite so famous in arms; every where the 


angelic presence of the women is visible 


in saving the soldiers from the jaws of 
death.—Luropean American. 


THe Emperor anv tue Jews.—A Rus- 
sia-Polish Jew who has recently arrived in 
England, informs us that the Reneene of 
Russia has recently ordered prayers to be 
read in the synagogues for a successful issue 
of the Russian campaign in Hungary, Ac- 
cording to the Jewish custom, the psalms 
are chanted on such occasions: “ Indeed,” 
said our informant, “we did read psalms, 
and wept and cried, and from the inmost re- 
cesses of our hearts, invoked salvation from 
heaven, not, however, for the defeat of the 
Hungarians, because we deeply sympathise 
with those brave men, but for our own re- 
demption from Russian slavery and tyran- 
ny.”’. This Russian Jew is one of the hun- 
dreds who now emigrate with their wives 
and families to England and other parts for 
the purpose of proceeding to the United 
States of America, their present condition 
under the Russian Goverment being insup- 
portable —Jewish Chronicle. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Geneva the annual com- 
mencement of Geneva College the degree — 
of Doctor in Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. F. McLaren, of Pittsburgh, Pennsy}- 


vania. 


ArisTocraTic InnumMANITY.—The inhu- 
manity of aristocracy is strikingly exempli- 
fied in an affair which has just come to 
light. Last year, when the Sultan of Tur 
key subscribed 1000/. for the relief of the 
famine in [reland, he proposed to give 10,- 
000/. but the English Ambassador suggested 
to him to give the smaller sum, as Queen 
Victoria only gave 2000/. 


Tue Civit List or Enotann.—The civil 
super-annuation list of England amounts to 
644,767/. The half-pay of the navy was, 
in 1828, 840,000/. and at this time it is 
774,000/. In 1810 the whole expense of 
the civil list was only 94,5507, 


Tne ror Carrrornia.—Mr. Frede- 
rick Buel, a licentiate of the Congregational 
Churches, went out in the Empire City to 
California, as an agent of the American 
Bible Society. His mission is to survey 
the ground, and to prepare the way for a 
free circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
among the mixed and peculiar population of 
that new territory. 


Doine Goop at a Sacririce.—The Rev. 
Dr. Goodrich, editor and proprietor of the 
St. Louis Herald of Religious Liberty, 
states that the cost of type-setting, paper, 
and press work of that paper, during the 
past year, has been $356 more than the re- 
ceipts from all sources. He has edited it, 
oftentimes, at hours stolen from sleep, and 
has paid the above sum for the privilege. 
The demand for cheaper religious papers 
must appear, to one of his experience to, be 
exceedingly proper.— Presbyterian Herald. 


VaLvE or A NewspaPer.— Whatever in- 
struction is reaped from history, may be 
reaped from a newspaper, which is the his- 
tory of the world for one day. It is the 
history of that world in which we now live, 
and with which we are, consequently, more 
concerned than with those which have 
passed away, and exist only in remem- 
brance.—E£liza Cook’s Journal. | 


An Inpian Dictionary.—The Rev. L. 
Baraga, missionary at the Ance, arrived at 
the Saut last week, on his way to Detroit, 
to superintend the printing of his Indian 
Dictionary and other works. 


Screntiric Meetinc.—The Boston Tra- 
veller contains an extended report of the 
| proceedings of the Association for the ad. 
vancement of Science, which met in that 
city this week. The seventh paper read 
was by Professor Agassiz, on the Structure 
of Coral Animals, and it is full of the re- 
sults of original investigation, showing fea- 
tures which have never before been stated 
as to the organization and capacities of these 
animals. He presented, during the reading, 
living specimens, a thing rarely, if ever, 
done before. ‘The eighth paper was a dis- 
cussion by Lieut. Davis, of the propriety of 
establishing a Prime Meridian on this Con- 
tinent, so as to render our calculations of 
longitude independent of the meridian of 
Greenwich. It is an able exposition of the 
feasibility, as well as necessity, of the mea- 
(sure. proposition was referred to a 
committee of mathematical gentlemen from 
various parts of the Union. ‘The next pa- 
per was a “Comparison of the results ob- 
tained in Geology by the application of the 
theory of least squares,’ which gave rise to 
considerable discussion. Among the papers 
to be offered is one by Sears C. Walker, 
Esq., “On a newly discovered Analogy in 
the Time of the Rotation of the Planets, 
discovered by Mr. Kirkwood, of Pennsyl- 
vania;’’ and another by Professor Robert 
Hare, “ On the American climate, and the 
Theory of its Storms.’”? ‘This last cannot 
fail to be of much interest, as it is well 
known that the accomplished savant enter- 
tains views concerning the theory of storms 
directly differing, in many respects, from 
those promulgated by Professor Espy ; and 
that, for a number of years, he has made 
many and careful experiments, the results 
of which will, no doubt, be set forth in this 
essay. 


Roman Catuotic Cotteces.—The Mil- 
waukie Sentinel states that Bishop Henri 
has purchased eight lots in that city for the 
site of a Roman Catholic College. 


West TrennesseE Cottece.—The Rev. 
James Holmes, D.D. late Principal of the 
Mountain Academy, has been elected to, 


right as the other inhabitants of Hungary. | _ has accepted the Presidency of the 


—Jewish Chronicle. . 


THe Women or Hunoary.—Countess 
Csaky.—Patriotism and true love of coun- 
try are the great characteristics of the noble 
matrons of Hungary. Ladies of the high- 
est rank, as well as those of the humblest 
origin, all mingled together in a maternal 
bond of alliance, stand forth as the en- 
couragers of the martyrs of the Republic. 
The young Countess Csaky has been fore- 
most in the bloody struggle; she raised a 
regiment of volunteers at her own expense, 
and is actually in command of it. ‘The ad- 
jutant is also a lady of rank, and is her sis- 
ter. ‘They dress in the uniform of officers 
—Hungarian jacket, blue pantaloons, and a 
large sword at their side. Watchfires sur- 
round their tent, and {sentinels keep guard 
throughout the night. Before the Countess 
retires to rest she writes despatches to all 
her officers, giving them orders, and if any 
spy brings a report of an advance of the 
enemy, she is at once at the head of her di- 
visions. With the most wonderful talent 
she lays the plans for the surprise of her 
enemy. ‘To the discomfiture of the foe, 
her commands are carried out confidently 
and strictly. The animated patriotism of 
this noble woman inspires such enthusiasm 
amongst the soldiers, that each one becomes 
a hero in his courageous desire to out-do 
in deeds of daring his compatriot. The 
skill in maneuvering displayed by these ad- 
mirable women is wonderful, and in many 
instances the enemy have surrendered to 
them without a blow. Not the less effi- 


ollege located at Jackson, ‘Tennessee. 
Dr. Holmes is a ripe scholar, and, as Prin- 
cipal of the Mountain Academy, had es- 
tablished a high reputation as a teacher of 
youth. Mr. IT. N. Wilson, teacher of the 
Parochial School of the First Church in 
Memphis, has been chosen to fill his place 
in the Mountain Academy, and has accepted. 


GeorceTown Co.iece.—lIt is stated 
that the Trustees of Georgetown College 
have requested the Rev. Dr. Malcom to 
resign the Presidency, because he voted the 
Emancipation ticket in the late election, 
and that he has obeyed their request. 


Tue Astor Lisrary.—The plans for the 
Astor Library (says the New York Lite- 
rary World) are nearly completed—ground 
will be broken immediately, and the foun- 
dation laid the present season. ‘The collec- 
tion of books already made is about twenty 
thousand. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT AND REMINISCEN- 
ces.—At a meeting of the Yale College 
Alumni in New Haven on Tuesday, Profes- 
sor Olmstead conducted the venerable and © 
Rev. Jonathan Maltby to the speaker's 
chair, an old gentleman aged 90 years. It 
was his birth day. He was graduated 
seventy years ago. He presented a few 
remarks, written on a slip of paper, from 
which Professor Olmstead read them. The 
following is an extract :—* This is the birth- 
day of my 90th year. With one or two 
exceptions, I have outlived all my cotempo- 


raries, relatives and friends. Joseph Dar- 
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ling, Eeq., of the class of 1777, and my 
class mate, Hon. Elizur Goodrich, L. L. D., 
are now living in the.city: Iam the oldest 
of the three. The former Treasurer of? 
Yale, the venerable, venerated Deacon Beers 
Was several years my senior. More than 
three score-years ago, three brothers in good 
health were looking and expecting to see 
me sifk into the grave. I wae struggling 
with a violent cough and disordered lungs. 
They have been in the grave from 20 to 30 
years, and I remain the monument of mercy, 
Tread and write more than in any other 
years and without the aid of glasses. Iam 
the only survivor of my father’s numerous 


~ DOMESTIC. NEWS. 


Pouiticat.— The New York Conventions.— 
The two Democratic Conventions which assem- 
bled at Rome, New York, on the 15th, and ad- 
Page on the 17th inst. and to the result of 

e deliberations of which so many eyes were 
anxiously directed, adj without effecting 
eunion. Still the desire to unite was abundant- 
ly manifest on both sides, It appears, from the 
proceedings, that one branch, that usually called 
the Old Hunkers, expressed its belief that the 

neral sentiment at the North was against the 
introduction of slavery into new territories, but 
were disposed in this matter not to make the 
question a test of Democratic faith, leaving each 
person to entertain what opinions he pleased 
upon the subject. The Free Soil party would 
not agreeto this opinion—they asked a frank ex- 
ohne: of the views of the Democratic party, 


ing opposed to a concealment of the real sen- 


timents of the le upon the subject, The 
proposed a ado this dis. 
tinct ex ion upon the subject of slavery ; 
and leaving all other subjects upon which they 
apprehended no disagreement to the action of 
the united Convention, in which they promised 
to make the “ most liberal concessions.” This 

ition was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter by the first named branch. The second and 
fina] proposition of the Free Democracy for a 
union of the Conventions and the organization 
of the two sections upon a pete and permanent 
basis was summarily rejected. The Free Soil 
Convention passed a resolution that the members 
were satisfied that there is such an agreement 
in favour of the principles of human freedom as 
not only authorizes, but demands the re-union of 
the Democratic party of New York. They 
therefore pro to form such a re-union, by 
meeting in one body, making a single Demo- 
cratic organization throughout the State, recom- 
mending to the Democratic electors a single 
State ticket to be supported at the approachin 
fall election. This resolution the other branc 
declined concurring in, which closed the confer- 
ence of the two Conventions at Rome. 


Tue Cuotera.—The whole number of inter- 
ments in the city and county of New York for 
the week ending on Saturday, 18th inst., was 
968, being a decrease of 43 as com with 
the preceding week. The cholera interments 
were 387, being 36 less than during the preced- 
ing seven days, and 327 less than during the 
week ending on the 2lst of July. The whole 
number of deaths from cholera since its first ap- 
pearance early in June, has been 4429. 

Philadelphia.—The number of interments in 
the city and Liberties of Philadelphia, for the 
week ending on Saturday 18th inst., was 328, 
of which 43 were by cholera. The cholera 
having ceased as an epidemic, the Board of 
Health has discontinued its further daily reports. 
Philadelphia has reason to congratulate herself 
upon the very Tight infliction, which has visited 
her, of this dreadful pestilence. 

In Favour op Huncary.—On Mon- 
day evening, 20th inst., a large meeting was 
held in Independence Square, Philadelphia, in 
favour of the Hungarians. The Hon. George 
M. Dallas was appointed President, but in con- 
sequence of his illness, Mr. James Page per- 
formed the duties of that office. He made a 
brief address, introducing a series of resolutions 
appropriate to the occasion. An address to the 

ple of Pennsylvania was read by Mr. J. W. 

orney. It traced parallel circumstances in the 
Magyar revolution and our own. - The principal 
point insisted upon was a united effort to induce 
the American Government to acknowledge the 
independence of Hungary. Messrs. P.S. Smith, 
George Connell, Robert Tyler, and several others 
addressed the meeting, which appears to have 
been very enthusiastic in its expressions of sym- 
pathy with the brave rs. 


Diptomatic following 
is a list of the Diplomatic appointments which 
have been made by the administration since the 
first of June. me of them have not yet been 
officially announted, but we believe the list is 
correct : 

Ministers Plenipotentiary. — Abbott Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts, to England. William 
C. Rives, of Virginia, to France. Daniel M. 
Barringer, of North Carolina, to Spain. Ballie 
Peyton, of Louisiana, to Chili. Robert P. Let- 
cher, of Kentucky, to Mexico. 

Charges d’ Affaires. —John Trumbull Van 
Alen, of New York, to the Republic of Ecuador. 
Thomas W. Chinn, of Louisiana, to Naples. 
James Buxton Clay, of Kentucky, to Portugal. 
Thomas M. Foote, of New York, to the Repub- 
lic of New Granada. Alexander K. McClung, 
of Mississippi, to Bolivia. 

Secretaries of Legation. — Allyne Otis, of 
Massachusetts, to England. —— Davis, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to France. Perry, of N. Hamp- 
shire, to Spain. Benjamin H. Howard, of Ken- 
tucky, to Mexico. r. Chinn is accompanied 
by Alexander Barrow, of Louisiana, son of the 
late Senator, as Private Secretary; Mr. Van 
Alen by W. Giles Dix, Esq. of Massachusetts ; 
Mr. Clay by William Jacobs, Esq. of Kentucky. 
No appropriation was made by the last Congress 
for a Secretary of Legation to Chili. — New 

York Tribune. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives, Minister to France ; 
the Hon. D. M. Barringer, Minister to Spain, and 
a number of the Secretaries of Legations sailed 
from New York on Wednesday, the 22d inst., 
on board the British steamer America for Liver- 


pool. 

Tue Poputation oF Orecon.—The census 
of Oregon has just been taken, in pursuance of 
an Act of Congresss, and shows a total, present 
and absent, of 8903 souls. This includes the 
foreign population, which amounts to less than 
300 Soule, By the census there are 3509 voters 
in the territory, but in consequence of the ab- 
sence of many who are in the mines, and by 
reason of their being some six candidates, it is 
supposed that the successful aspirant for the 
office of delegate will not receive more than 
200 votes. 


Te.ecrapric Stocx.—The 
lines of Tel says the Buffalo mer- 
cial, the of telegraphing 
must be very profitable. Although in its infan- 
cy, the amount paid for telegraphing is not far 
from three quarters of a million of dollars! We 
were not aware of the extensive business done 
lines. Within a few days, the Detrovt 
ee Press says: We have received a private 
report of three of them, from which we gather 
the following receipts : 
$110,811 


Philadelphia and Pittsbur, 
Louisville, 98,736 
63,312 


state- 
Rielly 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis, 

Tue Revenves or Cacirornia.—The Wash- 
ington Republic, speaking of California, men- 
tions some facts in regard tothe revenues. Dur- 
ing the military occupation of California, moneys 
were collected as military contributions. After 
the news of peace a revenue was collected con- 
formably to the existing tariff of the United 
States. On the arrival of General Smith, the 
acting collectors ceased to exact duties, but re- 
ated moneys on deposit, to await the action of 
Congress. The moneys thus collected, amount- 
ing to near half a million of dollars, are now de- 
posited in the hands of the quartermaster. The 
military contributions, under a late law, can be 
paid into the treasury; but the revenue collect- 
ed subsequently to the peace, and up to the 10th 
of March, is not money collected according to 
law, though the Republic presumes it will ulti- 
mately find its way into the treasury. 


From Orecon.—Advices to the 10th of June 
from Oregon have been received by the War 
Department, which re nt that most of the 
white inhabitants gone to the California 
mines. Capt. Ingall’s, of the Quarter Master’s 
Department, found two Companies of the Ist 
Artillery encamped near Fort Vancouver, an es- 
tablishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
the steam propeller Massachusetts, and the 
barque Ameta intow. He steamed up the Wil- 
Jamette twelve miles to Portland, which is the 
head of ship navigation, and about twelve miles 


belo ity, the “present capital. Both 
vessels were in tee course of being laden with 
lumber for the Government, to be used in erect- 
ing store-houses and barracks in California, and 
expected to sail on the 12th June. It was Capt. 
Ingall’s intention to visit Ni y, or Puget’s 
Sound, where one of the artillery companies 
were to be stationed sanitie of the t ; and to 
Visit as many points as ible territory, 
with a view of obtaining a correct idea of its 
military resources. were 
to be erected for our troops, as points of per- 
manent military ion would not be select- 
ed until the arrival of General Smith, who was 
expected to visit the territory in September. 

MeuaNcHoLy Bereavement. — Commander 
Crowninshield, who died of apoplexy on board 
the Oregon, on her way from San Francisco to 
Panama, leaves a son in the navy at San Fran- 
cisco, and a widow and five children in Charles- 
town to lament his loss. His widow was expect- 
ing him to-day by the Empire City, which ar- 
rived at New York on Sunday; but in his stead 
came the melancholy news of her bereavement. 
Captain Crowninshield was, we believe, between 
fifty and sixty years of age.—Boston Tran- 
scripl, 15th. 

First Towns ix Ameiuca.—It will seem 
curious to those who are not aware of the fact, 
that the first towns built by Europeans upon the 
American continent, were St. A ine, in East 
Florida, and Sante Fe, the capital of New Mexi- 
co. The river Gila was explored before the 
Mississippi was known, and gold was sought in 
Calfornia long ere the first white man endea- 
voured to find a home upon the shores of New 
There are doubtless trees standing 

ithin the fallen buildings of ancient Panama, 
that had commenced to grow when the sites of 
Boston and New York were covered with the 
primeval! wilderness. 


_. Deata or a CLERGYMAN AND His WIFE BY 
CuHo.era.—The Western Christian Advocate 
announces the death of the Rev. W. Cox, a min- 
ister of the Baptist Church at Milford, and his 
wife, by cholera, which seized them on the after- 
noon of a day in which they had been engaged 
in visiting the sick. They died on the same 
day, after a few hours’ illness. 


Fruit.—The present has been a most unfor- 
tunate season for growers and dealers in green 
vegetables and fruits. Many have lost the 
greater part of their earning for the year. A 
man in New Jersey contracted with another, be- 
fore the cholera commenced, for 35,000 baskets 
of strawberries at 4 cents a basket. Although 
he took a part of them to Boston, and contrived 
every means to dispose of the rest to ad- 
vantage, he found himself at the close of the 
operation largely in debt, and finally compro- 
mised with the producer by losing his time and 
labour, giving up his horse and wagon, and we 
know not what else beside. The farmer re- 
leased him on these terms, thinking it was not 
best to be too hard with him. A great many 
similar cases have occurred on a smaller scale. 
Hundreds of women and many men in this city, 
who were accustomed to keep fruit stands, have 
been deprived of their usual means of support, 
from the impossibility of effecting sales.—Jour. 


of Commerce. 


_Distressinc Mortatity on Saippoarp.— 
The New York Courier notices the arrival at 
uarantine, of the ship Sheridan, Capt. Cornish, 
rom Liverpool, which lost thirty-one passengers 
and seaman by cholera, while on the passage. 
The cholera broke out among the crew on the 7th 
of August, and for the first eight days, from 8 to 
10 new cases, and from 3 to 5 deaths occurred 
daily. For eight days in succession, out of 22 
seamen only 4 could be mustered in a watch. 
Eighty cases and thirty-one deaths have occurred 
since the ship sailed. 


Next Conoress.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce says, if the remaining 20 members 
of Congress to be elected, are of the same po-— 
litical complexion as in the last Congress, the 
Whigs will have a majority of one. 


Srruck By Licutnina.—During the severe 
thunder storm of last Saturday morning, the 
brig Analosta, laden with sugar, from Porto Rico, 
and bound for Georgetown, was struck with 
lightning while in the Potomac, about ten miles 
this side of Piney Point. The electric fluid 
struck the mast, shivered the rigging, and de- 
scended to the deck. The chief mate of the 
brig (E. J. Marshall, of Baltimore,) was struck 
by the lightning and remained perfectly insensi- 
ble for an hour and ten minutes; another sailor 
was also knocked down and stunned, but soon 
afterwards recovered. The chief mate is se- 
verely injured in his leg, and is entirely crippled 
for the present—the electric fluid having left 
large streaks of red upon the leg, which the 
mate said was extremely painful.— Washington 
Intelligencer. 


Destructive Fioop 1n Upper Georcia.— 
The Rome Bulletin contains accounts of exten- 
sive damages to property in that section, occa- 
sioned by the overflowing of Silver creek. 
Fences on the bottoms were carried away, and 
hundreds of acres of corn and cotton either wholly 
destroyed, or left without protection from the 
ravages of the stock. 


ConsumpPTION oF Raw Corton.—lIt is ordi- 
narily estimated that 500,000 bales of Cotton 
are worked up in this country. But this esti- 
mate is based on the quantity which reaches the 
seaboard. As a great deal is sent up the Ohio, 
Mississippi, &c., and an equal amount manufac- 
tured in the States where produced, the actual 
amount consumed is at least 650,000 bales. If 
the South shall go on as it has begun, in puttin 
up manufactories, this amount will be increa 
25 per cent. in two years. 


Distressinc AFFAIR—Man Burien Ative!— 
A painful occurrence came to light last week, 
says the Baltimore Clipper, which created in- 
tense excitement. The remains of the vener- 
able D. Evans Reese, who died suddenly on Fri- 
day evening, were conveyed to the Light street 
burying ground, and while they were being 
placed in the vault, the hand of a human being 
was discovered protruding from one of the coffins 
deposited there. On examination, those present 
were startled to find the hand firmly clenched, 
the coffin bursted open, and the body turned over, 
leaving not a doubt that the unfortunate being 
had been buried alive. The corpse was that of 
a respectable man, who died, apparently, very 
suddenly, and whose body was placed in the 
vault on Friday last. 


Tue OverrLow on Rep River.—From the 
officers of the steamer J. T. Doswell, which left 
Shreveport on the 8th inst., we learn that the- 
river was falling rapidly at that place, and on a 
stand at Nachitoches. Great destruction to pro- 
perty along the river had been occasioned by 
the late overflow. On the Bondieu and on the 
plantations between Shreveport and Nachitoches, 
the water was from four to six feet deep, and 
the stock had been nearly all drowned. At Grand 
Encore immense loss was caused by the caving 
in of the front street, which carried away, among 
several large warehouses, Col. De Russy’s gin- 
house; and an acre of ground in the vicinity was 
carried away by the resistless flood. Alexandria 
still continues dry, being protected by the levee ; 
but the water is within a few inches of the top. 
The levee is broken in three places below Alex- 
andria. We are informed that the Red River 
has been two feet higher during this rise than in 
the memorable overflow of 1844.—N. Orleans 
Picayune, 12th inst. 


PopuLaTION oF PitrssurGH.—lIsaac Harris, 
Esq., an old merchant of Pittsburgh, publishes a 
note in the Gazette, in which he estimates the 
population of Pittsburgh at 120,000. He says 
there are in our city about 20,000 persons from 
Ireland, England, Scotland and Wales, and 
about the same number from Germany and 
France. The number of Americans by birth he 
estimates at 70,000. He adds, within this circle 
we have about one hundred churches. 


EmiGRaTion.—The number of emigrants who 
arrived at the port of New York by sea, during 
the month of June, 1849, was 29,078; being an 
increase of 6031 over the number areving in 
June, 1848. The number who arrived in July 
was 30,098; being an increase over July, 1848, 
of 5476. Thus the number whoarrived in June 
and J ~; Sand the present year was 59,176, against 
47,669 year; an increase of 11,507 in two 
mon ths. 

Tue SEARCH FOR Sir Jonn FRANKiLIN.—The 
Montreal Courier states that Sir George Simp- 
son returned on the 13th inst. from his annual 
tour of inspection through the Hudson’s Bay 
Territories and North Western settlements of 
this Continent. They Jearn with regret from 
him, that no clue had been obtained to the 
whereabouts, or the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his gallant companions. Sir John Richard- 
son, indeed, is on his way beck from the frozen 
regions, and may be expected in Montreal early 
in September. His exploring party will, how- 


ever, continue their search under the orders of 


Bay Company, 
throughout the 


of the Hudson’s Sir 


Although it would be almost criminal to 
an en it 18 Iimpos- 
one’s self the unwelcome 
truth, that the chances to a successful issue be- 
come fearfully diminished by the lapse of time. 
From THe Yettow Stone Country.—The 
steamer Tamerlane arrived at St. Louis on the 
9th inst. from the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River, whence she had been with freight for 
the Black Feet trade. She performed the voy- 
age in forty-three days, being the shortest time 


Louis 


all in a dissatisfied condition, and at continual 
war with each other. Two or three days be- 
fore their arrival at the Gros Ventres village, 
an attack was made upon these Indians by 1200 
of the Sioux, but they were repulsed. Mr. 
Garot, in charge of the American Fur Compa- 
ny’s Fort, fired his cannon at the attacking 
party, and it was said they had sworn revenge. 

hey were to return in twenty days, with a 
reinforcement of 1000 men, to exterminate the 
Gros Ventres Indians, and destroy the whites in 
the fort. It was understood that t num- 
bers of Indians were dying of cholera at the 
head of the Platte. 


Community Trovusies.—A fresh emeute has 
broken out in the settlement of Economy, in 
Western Pennsylvania. This is a species of 
communist organization which has long existed 
on Beaver River. The original owners of the pro- 
perty, 300 in number, have dwindled down to 

60, in consequence of the lack of heirs to 
many of those who have died—all sexual inter- 
course being abstained from, though the origina] 
families live together. And now that the property 
amounts to $80,000 for each owner, one of the 
number has commenced suit in a court of law 
to recover his share, and employed as counsel 
Hon. Walter Forward and Wilson McCandless. 
The Pittsburgh papers are of opinion that this 
will effect a dissolution of the company. 


Deatu or Josuua Forman.—This venerable 
man, the original founder of Syracuse, and who 
as early as the year 1807 introduced the first re- 
solution in the New York Legislature for an in- 

uiry into the expediency of conne@ting Lake 

rie with the Hudson by a canal, died on the 
4th inst. at Rutherfordton, North Carolina— 
whither he emigrated in 1825—aged 72 years. 


_ Tue Presipent’s Tour.—The President ar- 
rived at Pittsburgh, Pa.,on Saturday afternoon, 
18th inst. and met a most cordial reception. The 
turn out ofthe military was very imposing. He 
seemed quite well, though somewhat fatigued 
with travelling. He left Pittsburgh on Tues- 
day morning, 2lst inst. for Beaver. He is 
expected to be in the city of New York on the 
20th of September, after having attended the 
State agricultural fair of Syracuse. We are 
pleased to observe, that it is announced in all 
the newspapers that the President stops and 
spends the Sabbath in a quiet way. The late 
President, on his tour homeward, after his term 
had expired, did the same thing in Savannah, 
Georgia; and Mr. Clay imitated their example 
on the Sabbath at Niagara Falls, on his tour 
northward. 


ACCIDENT IN A Cyurcu.—On Monday after- 
noon, 13th inst. while a large congregation had 


Jersey, to attend the funeral services of Dr. 

Lefferts, nearly the whole of the ceiling came 

down with a tremendous crash upon the congre- 
gation. The fright and alarm is said to have 

been truly awful; and more so, no doubt, as just 
at that instant the whole edifice was shaken by 

a terrible clap of thunder, which is supposed to 

have dise the ceiling, it being before 

considerably cracked. ‘Those of the congrega- 

tion who were able left the church, making 

their egress through the doors and windows in 

the wildest confusion. Some three or four per- 

sons were very much injured, but it is hoped 

not fatally. 


A Darina Act.—One of the 
steamboats recently burnt at St. Louis had on 
board thirty kegs of powder when the fire broke 
out. Mr. Lewis Brown, one of the pilots, was 
aware of this fact, and at great personal hazard, 
went down into the hold of the vessel and threw 
twenty-nine of the thirty kegs into the river. 
He had barely time to escape, when the fire 
communicated to the hold, and in a few mo- 
ments the remaining keg exploded, stunning 
several firemen in the neighbourhood. 


Nankin CiLotu.—Most, if not all, the Nankin 
now sold in our markets, is of American fabric. 
It is manufactured from Nankin cotton, grown 
in Georgia, and is spun and woven at the Lons- 
dale Mills, in Rhode Island. It appears that the 
culture of Nankin cotton was introduced into this 
country by the late John Forsyth, formerly Min- 
ister to Spain, afterwards Secretary of State, 
under the administration of General Jackson and 
Martin Van Buren. It is now grown in large 
quantities by many of the planters of Georgia, 
and commands a ready sale at high price. Mr. 
Forsyth procured the seed from Mr. David 
S. Brown, of Philadelphia. Many years since 
Mr. Brown wrote to his agent in China, to pro- 
cure for him the Nankin Cotton Seed, as he was 
desirous to furnish it to the late Mr. Forsyth. 
The agent, after much difficulty, succeeded in 
procuring it, which was done through the exer- 
tions of a Nankin trader who annually visited 
Canton, and who brought the very small parcel 
he could venture to smuggle, secreted among 
wearing apparel, as he would have been sub- 
jected to punishment if detected in carrying 
cotton seed of the peculiar kind which produces 
the Nankin colours. So jealous are the people 
of Nankin, that they will not permit a particle 
of this seed to be taken into the adjoining pro- 
vinces; but immediately on gathering the crop, 
destroy the germinating quality of all seed not 
reserved for seeding the next crop, and spin and 
weave the cotton at home. Many attempts have 
been made to grow Nankin Cotton in India and 
elsewhere,*and so far as known, this small par- 
cel, thus obtained, was the only successful one. 
On its receipt, Mr. Brown sent it to the late Mr. 
Forsyth, who succeeded in raising it, and added 
another. to the many valuable products of our 
country. At the outset, the project of growing 
it in this country was deemed wild and chimeri- 
cal. It isof a darker hue than the China article, 
and not as handsome. 


Lanp Warrants.—Ninety thousand land 
warrants have been issued to soldiers who served 
in the Mexican war, giving away to them asa 
bounty 13,800,000 acres. Estimating the value 
of this land at $1.25 an acre, we have an aggre- 
gate of $17,230,000. 


Commace For Juty.—The coinage at the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia during the 
month of July last, was as follows:—Gold coin- 

e $1,098,690, silver $28,000; making a total 
of $1,126,690. | 


From Fiorwa.—The Floridian of the 11th 
inst. says:—“ There are many flying rumours 
from the lower counties, but nothing certain or 
definite as to what the Indians are at. The set- 
tlers continue in great alarm, and are flocking 
in numbers to the villages in the South and East. 
Others are banding together and preparing for 
the defence of their homes. 


For Micuican.—A large com- 
pany of Hollanders, under the direction of their 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Kline, a celebrated divine, 
arrived in the ship Lelia, at New York last week, 
and are a healthy, enterprising and industrious 
body of emigrants. They number 200 persons, 
andare all in comfortable circumstances, bringin 
with them in the aggregate between 400 an 
500,000 guilders in gold. About 160 of them 
have already started on their way to Allegan, 
Ottawa county, Michigan, where they intend to 
settle. The remaining forty will remain at 
Warwasing, Ulster county, New York, until 
spring, when they will rejoin their brethren. 


Accipent.—A frightful accident 
occured on Thursday evening, 16th inst., at the 
Fulton Ferry, New York, by which one person 
lost her life, and several others were injured. 
The ferry boat Bedford, as she entered the slip 
on the New York side, owing to a strong tide, 
with a somewhat unusual current, struck 
against the fenders of the slip, on the east side, 
crushing in her railing and a part of the pro- 
jection which shelters the cabin, and instantly 
Killing Julia Brady, a domestic in the Astor 
House. She was sitting, with a female com- 
panion, on two short oak posts by which the boat 
is moored when off duty, with her arm resting 
upon the rail of the boat. The arm was caught 
between the rail and the fender, wrenched off, 
with the flesh almost down to the hip joint, the 
body presenting one of the most appalling sights 
ever looked upon. She was a fine, robust, hearty 
young woman, rather above the average height, 


about twenty-six years of age, and very respect- 
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ably attired, and had been upon a visit to a sis- 
ter in Brookl Her companion was thrown 


clung to it for safety when the collision. took 
place. Another . Mr. Ballard, resid- 
ing in Seven street, was hurt in the back, 
butnot seriously. 
VeNneRsaBLE ArricaN.—There is a 
on the estate of John C. Calhoun, aged 112 
ears. She was brought from Africa, and has 
n in his family for a century. She has 63 
descendants, all living on the same plantation. 


__ FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. | 
The British Mail Steamer Hibernia, arrived at 
Boston, brings London papers to the 4th of August. 
We published the principal part of the news received 
by her last week. We now give a few additional 


particulars. 

Another large meeting of sympathisers with Hun- 
gary was held in Regent’s Park, London, on the 
30th ult.; Lord Dudley Stuart presided. Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, and other English gentlemen, 
spoke at it. 

In the Parliament on the 31st ult., Lord Palmer- 
ston, referring to General Haynau’s infamous pro- 
clamation, said that the Government had read it with 
the deepest pain, but must reserve to themselves a 
proper and legitimate discretion to act as they might 
deem fit, as circumstances arose. 

Trade was very much depressed in London. 
Fourteen hundred tailors are now in London totally 
unemployed. Nine hundred shoemakers out of 
work have their names on the books, and 1700 are 
working for half wages. The curriers and leather- 
dressers are in the same situation. ‘There were never 
known so many working jewellers out of employ, 
and meetings of the trades are now holding to peti- 
tion Parliament for protection against the competi- 
tion of foreign labour. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin has issued his procla- 
mation for an illumination, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Queen. | , 

The Cork corporation have refused to issue a pro- 
clamation for illuminating that city. . 

; The well known mathematician, Andrew Bell, 
was thrown from his horse and killed while riding 
in the country. 

The President of the French Republic returned 
to Paris on Thursday afternoon, the 2d inst., from a 
tour in the Departments. 

A conflict between Austria and Prussia is feared, 
owing to the complications of the German ques- 
tion. Public opinion in Paris is uneasy upon the 
subject. 

It is said that the Ottoman Porte has protested 
against the march of the Russians into the provinces 
of the Danube, and has communicated the protest 
to the Cabinets of London and Paris. 


SWITZERLAND. — Switzerland, which has 
been almost completely forgotten of late in the more 
stirring political events of the rest of the European 
Continent, is once more emerging to notice. The 
Swiss cantons, more especially Basle and the north- 


assembled in the church at Spotswood, New 


ern cantons, swarm with political refugees of every 
shade of opinion. Numbers of the insurgents im- 
plicated in the recent Baden insurrection have sought 
a refuge on the Swiss territory, and their extradition 
has been demanded by the Prussian generals. The 
consequence is, that the Swiss Diet has ordered an 
army of 40,000 men to be placed in marching order, 
and something like a hostile attitude has been as- 
sumed by the two parties. 

Letters from Berne announce that the Swiss Con- 
federacy have ordered a levy of 28,000 men to be 
placed under the command of General Dufour, in 
consequence of the violation, by a number of Hes- 
sian troops, of the territory near Schaffhausen, for 
which satisfaction was refused, and in consequence 
of a considerable body of Russian troops being as- 
sembled on the German line in the direction of Swit- 
zerland. | 


ROME.—The Pope seems dissatisfied with the 
state of affairs at Rome, and has thus far.refused to go 
there under French protection. He has issued the 
following address to his subjects : 

« Pius LX. to his beloved subjects—God has raised 
his arm, and hath commanded the tempestuous ocean 
of anarchy and impiety to stop. He hath guided 
the Catholic armies to support the rights of humani- 
ty, which had been trampled upon—of faith, which 
had been attacked—and of the Holy See and of our 
Sovereignty. O, Eternal Glory, which even in the 
midst of Thy wrath dost not forget Thy mercy! 
Beloved subjects, if, amidst the whirlwind of these 
horrible events, our heart has been satisfied with bit- 
terness, on reflecting upon so many evils which the 
church, religion, and you have suffered, it has lost 
none of that affection with which it has ever loved 
you, and loves you still. We hasten by our vows 
the day which will lead us again among you; and 
when the day shall have come, we shall return with 
the fervent desire of bearing consolation unto you, 
and with the determination to devote all our energy 
to your real advantage, by applying difficult reme- 
dies to great evils, and consoling those excellent sub- 
jects who, while they await institutions in accord- 
ance with their wants, wish, as we also wish, to see 
the freedom and independence of the Pontifical 
Sovereign, so necessary to the tranquillity of the 
Catholic world, guarantied. Meanwhile, in order to 
re-organize public affairs, we shall shortly name a 
commission, which, invested with full powers, and 
seconded by a ministry, will direct the Government 
of the State. We implore to-day, with increased 
fervour, the blessing of the Lord, (which we have 
ever implored, even at a distance from you;) we im- 
plore that it may be abundantly shed upon you. It 
is a great consolation for our soul to hope that all 
those who have made themselves unfit to gather its 
fruits by their errors, may render themselves worthy 
of it by a sincere and constant return to righteous- 
ness. Pius [X. 

« Given at Gaeta, July 17.” 

The Courier des Alps states that the Pope will 
enter Rome in the beginning of August, and that 
France, Austria, Spain, and Naples would send de- 
tachments to be present at that solemnity. 

The Concordia, of the 27th ult., publishes a pro- 
clamation, addressed by Mazzini to the Romans, 
recommending them to endure with constancy and 
firmness the calamity of foreign intervention which 
afflicts them at present, and not to give way to dis- 
couragement. He calls upon the municipalities to 
repeat with firmness that they adhere voluntarily to 
the republican form, and to the abolition of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, and that they consider 
every government illegal which has not been freely 
approved by the people. He says: 

« Let the cry be constantly heard—Down with 
the Government of Priests! Free suffrages for ever! 
All those who have sworn allegiance to the Repub- 
lic, should divest themselves of their functions wher- 
ever the Pontifical colours have been hoisted. A 
whole nation cannot be put in prison. ‘The Roman 
Assembly is not dissolved. ‘The Triumvirs, although 
their public action has been suspended by brutal 
force, only await the favourable moment to convoke 
it again.” 

The Tuscan Monitor of the 24th says: —“The band 
of Garibaldi is still in the vicinity of Arezzo, where 
it is closely pressed by 5000 Austrians.”’ 

The London Herald says the Roman negotiations 
ure by no means in a satisfactory state, from the 
unwillingness of the Cardinals at Gaeta to guarantie 
liberal institutions. 

A letter from Marseilles states that the Roman 
Refugees, who had been refused permission to land 
at Malta, have been conveyed to Corsica by order of 
the French Admiral. 

Letters of the 25th ult., from Rome, state that no- 
thing definite had been arranged at Gaeta, and that 
neither a governing committee nor a ministry had 
yet been appointed. The city was perfectly quiet, 
and the greatest order prevailed, owing to the admir- 
able conduct of the French troops, and the mild de- 
meanour of the inhabitants. 

HUNGARY.—The seat of the Magyar govern- 
ment is at Szekszard and Baja, in a steamboat, which 
ascends or descends the river, as circumstances may 
require, and which is provided with cannon for its 
defence. 

According to accounts from Vienna of the 25th 
ult. the Hungarian commander who defeated the 
Ban of Croatia’s troops is not General Bem, as has 
heen supposed, but General Guyon, an Irish officer 
in the Hungarian army. General Bem has taken 
up a strong position between Bistritz and Klausen- 


burg. 

The following is an extract from an atrocious 
proclamation, published by the Austrian General 
Haynau, on the 20th ult. before leaving Pesth: 
1. All inhabitants of both cities are to deliver up, 
within the space of forty-eight hours, at the arsenal 
of Buda, all arms and ammunition of whatever sort 
in their possession. The municipalities of both 
cities are to appoint a responsible committee of re- 
spectable inhabitants for each district, which from 
the day after the expiration of the above term, is to 
proceed, in the company of military individuals, to 
search all the houses, to seize and deliver up all the 
arms found, and to arrest the concealers; who, upon 
being convicted of the fact by court-martial, are im- 
‘mediately to be shot. In an uninhabited or unlet 


house, the sentence of death is to be inflicted on the 


house inspector or house owners, it being the duty 
of such persons to visit their houses. 2. For the 
maintenance of good order in the streets and public 

red. The military patrols have orders to fire imme- 
diately upon the groups that do not disperse at the 


first challenge. 3. Meetings of political clubs are | 


strictly forbidden, 
tial. 4. Amenable to the same jurisdiction are all 
those who keep taverns open after nine, or inns and 
cafés after ten at night—who, without permission 
of the commander of the city, post up placards, sell 
prints or pamphlets in the streets, or give such to 
others for distribution, or expose portraits or busts of 
persons implicated in the rebellion. 5. Lastly, such 
as ume to wear the uniform of the national 
guard, which demonstrates its rebellious spirit, or, as 
was mentioned in yesterday’s proclamation, wear 
badges of the Magyar Republic in tri-coloured rib- 
bons, red plumes, &c., either in their hats or any 
where else, will be without further ceremony, tried 
by court martial and shot.” And at the same time 
he exacted from the Jewish residents of the place 
contributions in clothes, horses, &c., to the amount 
of $1,000,000, to be paid by instalments; with a 
heavy penalty for every delay, the “sympathy” 
which some of the Jews had ‘manifested for the 
Hungarian cause being his justification of the pillage. 


under pain of trial by court mar- 


ADDRESS BY M. KOSSUTH. 


The following eloquent address to the nations of 
Europe, forms part of a proclamation recently issued 
by M. Kossuth : 

«The armies of the Hungarian nation have al- 
ready fought out their quarrel with Austria. The 
liberated country need only to be made to flourish: 
But the House of Hapsburg Lorraine had once more 
petitioned the Russian despot for aid, and he broke 
into Hungary at the head of 120,000 Russian troops ; 
through Cronstadt, Lemberg, and Vienna, he broke 
into our country—the country of the martyrs of 
li ‘ 
« We do not throw down our arms. We will 
fight the armies of the allied tyrants of Europe. 
God is just; His power is almighty; He hallows 
the battle-field for the weak, and the strength of the 
mighty and the wicked is broken. 

« But we would speak aloud and solemn warning 
to the constitutional Governments and nations of 


_ Europe. | 


« Ye Governments! ye are the official guardians 
of the liberty and the legitimate interests not only of 
your own countries, but of all Europe. A tremen. 
dous responsibility rests upon you. The punishment 
of every crime which you allow to be committed 
against liberty and the rights of man will come home 
to you and the lands ye govern! 

« Wake up, O ye people at the approach of this 
enormous danger. The tyrants’ armies are banded 
together to tread under foot, and to silence every 
free word. They have begun in Germany, in Italy, 
and in this our land of Hungary! 

« Thou haughty English nation! Hast thou for- 
gotten that thou hast decreed the principle of non- 
intervention, that thou now sufferest an intervention 
directed against constitutional liberty? Not only 
dost thou not defend the holy cause of constitutional 
liberty, but thou lendest aid to the banner of tyran- 
ny by suffering this coalition of tyrants. The proud 
pennon of the British mast is threatened with dis- 
grace. God will withdraw the blessing he has lent 
it, if it prove untrue to the cause to which it owes 
its fame. 

«Awake, O people of Europe! On Hungarian 
ground the battle for the freedom of Europe is fight- 
ing. With this country the free world. will lose a 
powerful member. In this nation a true and heroic 
champion will perish. For we shall fight until we 
spill the last drop of our blood, that our country 
may either become a chosen sanctuary of freedom, 


- consecrated with our blood, or shall form a damning 


monument to all eternity in token of the manner in 
which tyrants can league to destroy free people and 
free nations, and of the shameful manner in which 
free countries abandoned one another ! 
(Signed,) L. Kossuta, Governor. 
Pesth, 3d July. 3B. Szemenre, Pres’t of Council.” 


Dr. Kraitsir is delivering a series of lectures in. 
Boston, on the war in Hungary, of which the Boston 
Traveller is publishing well prepared abstracts. 
From a report of a recent lecture, we learn that the 
Magyars number 4,800,000; there are 4,200,000 
Sclavonians; of Croatians 2,200,000; Germans 
about 1,200,000; Bulgarians, a kind of Sclavoni- 
ans, 12,000; Jews, 244,000; French, 6000: Greeks, 
6000; and Armenians 3 to 4,000; making a grand 
total of 12,800,000. Of this number, §,000,000 are 
Catholics, 2,600,000 belonging to the Greek church, 
who obey the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Magyars are the representatives of the nation. 
What is technically called Calvinistic, is their reli- 
gion, and it may be called the Magyar religion. 


We gather the following particulars from the 
Boston Courier in relation to the battles in Hun- 


gary. 

_ «Unfortunately for the public, the intelligence 
from this country, is almost always wrong in its 
first announcement, and with regard to most read- 
ers of newspapers, very seldom gets set right after- 
ward. The accounts in the London newspapers 
are in themselves none of the clearest, and as almost 
all the intelligence disseminated throughout the 
United States is obtained from these journals, losing 
something of their accuracy at each transmission, 
they soon become utterly confused and unintelligible. 
The battle of Waitzen has been fought twice over in 
the newspapers, the second battle improving wonder- 
fully on the first, and one journal has actually starved 
the Russians out of Hungary, and sent them across 
the mountains into Poland after something to eat! 
The cause of all this blundering is two-fold—first, 
inattention to the geography of the country, and se- 
condly, a blind and harum-scarum eagerness to make 
a Hungarian victory out of every thing. 

Hungary is an immense plain in the centre, with 
mountains in the north, east and west. The greatest 
battles have been fought in the northwest, in that re- 
gion where the Danube forms a right angle, making 
a sudden turn in its course from east to south. In 
this quarter are the cities of Buda, Pesth, Waitzen, 
and Gran, with the fortresses of Comorn and Raab, 
and the island of Schutte. Here Gorgey, Dembinski, 
Paskiewitsch, and Haynau have been engaged. 

In the extreme east is ‘Transylvania, a country of 
mountains and valleys. Here Bem is engaged in 
contending with the Russian invaders under Luders, 
who have crossed the frontiers from the east and 
south. ‘The theatre of war in Transylvania is about 
250 or 300 miles in a straight line from that on the 
Danube. It is needless to say that they can have 
no military connection. ; 

In the extreme south is a third scene of military 
operations, disconnected with the other two, Here 
the Ban Jellachich, with his army of Croats, has 
been hanging on the frontiers of Hungary, Sclavonia, 
and Turkey. ‘This is a level country, where the 
Theiss, the Drave and the Save unite with the great 
stream of the Danube. In this neighbourhood are 
the cities of 'Temeswar, Peterwardein, Belgrade, and 
Semlin, the Francis canal, the old Roman wall, and 
the ancient battle-field of Mohaez. By attending 


to the distinction between these three distinct locali- 


ties, most of the confusion in the accounts from 
Hungary may be avoided. 

The campaign in the north-west has been the most 
important. The Hungarians made an obstinate stand 
on the Danube, from Comorn to Waitzen, and the 
forces of the belligerents were for some weeks con- 
centrated in this quarter. The effect of the battle 
of Waitzen, however, was to change both the theatre 
of war and the system of operations. Gorgey and 
Dembinski, who had united their forces to oppose 
the Austro-Russian army under Haynau and Paskie- 
witsch, separated. Gorgey marched to the north- 
east among the mountains, and now re-appears on 
the northern skirts of the great plain. Dembinski, 
with the other half of the Hungarian force, retreated 
south-east, toward Szegedin and Arad. 

Paskiewitch, with the Russians is watching the 
movements of Gorgey, while Haynau, with the 
Austrian army, is doing the same for Dembinski. 
In these operations some small actions have been 
fought, some small towns have been taken and re- 
taken, but nothing to make or mar the fortunes of 
either has occurred. Out of these things, however, 
have been manufactured the overwhelming victories 
which are to drive the invaders out of Hungary by 
the arrival of the next steamer. 

From present appearances the main theatre of 
war is to be removed from the fortresses of the Dan- 
ube and the mountains of the North to the great 
central plain. Here, perhaps, will be fought the 
great battle which is to decide the fate of Hungary. 
We attach little importance to the movements of 
Jellachich in the south. His defeat or success ap- 
pears unlikely to influence materially the final re- 
sult of the war. A great battle between the Danube 
and the Theiss, or to the eastward of the latter 
stream, might give a decisive turn to affairs, without 
his participation. With regard to Bem, the most he 
can do at present is to hold the Russians in check in 
Transylvania, and keep the field clear there, for the 
main army of the Hungarians, in case the war 
should go against them in the level country. If 
they are driven from central Hungary into the moun- 
tains of the east, they may make a stand for some 
months longer, but we fear with little ultimate suc- 

cess. They seem prepared, however, to strike a 
heavy blow for their independence before fleeing to 
that wild region for a refuge. While we entertain 


the most fervent wishes for their final triumph, we 


cannot help confessing that their condition never 
seemed more desperate than at the present mo- 
ment. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Robert T. Berry, pastor of the Bridge 
Street Church, of Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
has tendered his resignation of the office of pastor. 
The cause assigned is ill health. 


MARRIED. 


At Titusville, New Jersey, on Saturday evening, 
4th inst. by the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, Mr. Jamxs 
Invius, of Ewing, to Miss Exrizasreta Youne, of 
Trenton city, New Jersey. 


In Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., by the Rev. B. 
F. Stead, of Bridesburg, Mr. Persr Go pn, late of 
New Lanark, Scotland, to Caruanriynr, daughter of 
Mr. James Topp, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Newark, New Jersey, on the 20th inst., 
of dropsy on the brain, ApELaipe Au6usTa, young- 
est child of Dr. J. G. Gosix, aged two and a half 
years. 

Died, in the city of New York, on Sunday 19th 
inst., Mrs. Nancr Wuetpteyr, aged 76, widow of 
the Rev. Samuel Whelpley, and mother of the Rev. 
Philip Malancthon Whelpley, former pastor of the 
Wall street Presbyterian Church. 

Died, on Tuesday evening, the 21st inst., at Phi- 
ladelphia, Lewis Dosetsowenr, senior, printer, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Died, at Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation, June 
17th, of whooping cough, in connexion with teething, 
Natuan Wi 114M, only son of the Rev. James B. 
and Exrizasetu P. Ramssy, aged one year and five 
months. 

Died, at Montgomery, Hamilton county, Ohio, on 
the 30th ult. Mrs. Jane M. Harr, wife of the Rev. 
G. M. Hair, in the thirty-third year of her age.— 
Her little babe, of fourteen days old, survived her but 
two days. ‘They both slumber in the same grave. 


Died, in the city of New York, of bilious diarrhea, 
on Wednesday, 15th inst. the Rev. Austin Dicx- 
rnson, aged fifty-eight. A good man rests from his 
labours. Few men have lived less for themselves or 
more largely for others. Mr. Dickinson was born 
at Amherst, Massachusetts, in 1791, and graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1813. After studying for the 
ministry, he preached at Coxsackic and other places, 
and then went on a volunteer mission to the South 
and West. He rendered important aid to the South 
West Theological Seminary, at Maysville, East 
Tennessee. He established the Family Visiter, a 
religious newspaper, at Richmond, Virginia. Re- 


carrying the College through complicated difficulties 
until it obtained a charter. In 1826 he estab- 
lished the National Preacher, which he conducted 
for many years with a degree of success, from which 
men less careless of wealth would have realized a 
fortune. For five or six years past he has been 
chiefly occupied in furnishing the secular papers 
with religious intelligence, and in this way has car- 
ried a knowledge of religious facts to millions all 
over the country. Although he had been unwell for 
some days, he attended public worship on Sabbath 
the 12th inst. and expressed his satisfaction at hear- 
ing the doctrine of the « Cross of Christ” discoursed 
by the preacher. In his latest intelligent utterance 
he said he thought there was something more for 
him to do, but «the Lord’s time is the best time.” — 
Communicated. 

Died, at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, on Friday, 
the 10th inst. Tazopore P. Boggs, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age. He was from Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. In his childhood he enjoyed a Chris- 
tian education. But he was in early life removed 
from the parental abode, and thrown into company 
unfavourable to the development of religious princi- 
ples, In his manhood he went to Hollidaysburg, 
and was employed principally in the capacity of a 
clerk. By this time he had become skeptical on 
most of the great truths of religion; but his early 
training showed its happy influence in his good mo- 
ral character, and a conscience, in many respects, 
well informed and active. In the winter of 1843, 
during a time of unusual religious interest in the 
Presbyterian Church, Mr. Boggs was induced to be 
present at the preaching. His attention was arrest- 
ed. He remained for the inquiry meeting, and when 
spoken to, he expressed his doubts with great can- 
dour. He listened attentively to the arguments 
by which the truths of Scripture were sustained. — 
Light gradually penetrated his mind, and after some 
weeks’ diligent investigation, he became-a firm be- 
liever. After receiving the truths of revelation he 
confessed to his pastor a determination to lead a dif- 
ferent life, stating sundry evils which he would sure- 
ly avoid, and some important duties which he would 
never more neglect. He was told that all this was 
well as far as it went, but that he must go further; 
and he was asked if he would now become a Chris- 
tian. He hesitated a moment, and then with much 
emotion replied—*“ No; I cannot promise that.”’— 
He was left to reflect on his case. Before many 
days he sought another interview, now evidently an 
humbled man; and he anxiously inquired, « What 
is faith?”’ His question being answered, with illus- 
trations to convey to his mind the simple idea of re- 
ceiving Jesus Christ as afforded in the gospel, he re- 
plied, « It isenough—I am satisfied.” From that day 
till the last hour of his life he gave satisfactory evi- 
dence that he was truly a Christian. In the case of 
this disciple we have another evidence of the good 
effects of an early Christian instruction. However 
far the youth or the young man may wander, the 
mature man, or the aged man will be brought back 
to the Redeemer’s fold. Mr. Boggsdied of a bron- 
chial affection, under which he had long lingered 
and suffered. His meekness of temper and kind- 
ness of spirit forsook him not. His faith grew and 
triumphed. He has left a youthful widow, under 
the care of the widow’s Friend.—Communicated. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 16th inst., Mrs. 
Saran E. Bratne, in the 87th year of her age. 
The saying of Elisha has seldom received so signal 
an exemplification as in the case of this excellent 
lady: « ‘Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in its season.” Ven- 
erable in years, she was no less venerable in charac- 
ter. The object of reverential and ardent affection 
to a wide circle of relatives, embracing children’s 
children to the fourth generation, her house was the 
home at which they loved to assemble from their 
own distant abodes, and her society the chosen 
means of reviving and invigorating their own do- 


_mestic sympathies. Presenting a rare example of 


that serene and cheerful piety which is occasionally 
blended with the infirmities of old age, her company 
was no less attractive to the youthful than to the 
mature ; and those who were brought into closest 
communion with her, were most deeply impressed 
with the feeling that she was indeed «as a shock of 
corn, fully ripe.” The most striking element in her 
Christian character was humility. To all other eyes 
she was as an aged tree in the garden of the Lord, not 
merely “ bringing forth fruit in old age,” but luden 
with the fruits of righteousness. In her own, she 
was scarcely more than the barren fig tree upon 
which the Saviour sought fruit and found none. 
And this sentiment waxed stronger and stronger as 
life advanced. She observed to a friend that she 
«shad never had such views of her own unworthiness 
as during the past year.” As is usually the case 
with those who have a very humble estimate of their 
own attainments and efforts, and whose whole de- 
pendence is on Christ, she had that whereof she 
might have gloried had she been disposed to “ put 
confidence in the flesh.” The Bible was her hand- 
book; she loved it with an ardent love, and read it 
with a diligence that never flagged and a delight that 
never palled. Her knowledge of the Scriptures, 
therefore, was minute and discriminating ; but it was 
that knowledge which sanctifies while it instructs, 
and the more it was augmented, the more was her 
character transfused with its pure and healthful in- 
fluence. Her concern in the prosperity of the 
Church was cordial and unwavering. Whatever 
pertained to the “ peace of Jerusalem,” interested 
her. She was keenly alive to all that affected the 
spread of the gospel, both at home and abroad. 
Feeling that she was not her own, it was with her 
both a matter of principle and inclination, to use the 
means Providence had bestowed on her, in relieving 
human suffering, and promoting the advancement of 
his kingdom. ‘The writer of this notice has never 
known a more “cheerful giver”—one who had im- 
bibed more thoroughly the spirit of those memorable 
words of the Lord Jesus Christ, that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Her heart and her 
hand were always open to supply the wants of the 
needy, to minister comfort to the afflicted, and to 
assist in supplying the destitute with the means of 
grace. But while her life was spent in doing good, 
she felt that she was an “ unprofitable servant,” and 
looked only to the perfect righteousness and atoning 
blood of the Redeemer as the ground of her accept- 
ance with God. During her last illness, her mind, 
like the tenor of the closing years of her life, was 
tranquil and serene. She gave her parting counsels 
to her afflicted family with perfect composure, and 
awaited her change with a steadfast confidence in 
her Almighty Saviour, This bereavement falls 


heavily upon her smitten family; and the Tenth 


turning to Amherst in 1823, he took the lead in) 


Presbyterian Church of Ph ia will feel her 
loss as the removal of one of its most excellent and 
useful members. But in so far as she is concerned, 
there can be no ground for sorrow. Her work was 
done, and well done, “ Her long warfare accom- 
plished and the victory won, it was meet that she 
should go to receive her crown. “May we die the 
death of the righteous, and our last end be like his.” 
—Communicated. 

Died, in Liverpool, Onondaga county, New York, 
on the 30th ult., of consumption, the Rev. Ronsat 
Fintsy, aged 36 years. Mr. Finley descended from 
a pious Scotch ancestry. His grandfather removed 
from Scotland to New Jersey through the influence 
of that great and good man, the Rev. George White- 
field, whose intimate friend he was: he there reared 
a family, two of whom became eminent ministers of 
Christ. One, the Rev. Robert Finley, D. D., of 
Baskenridge, New Jersey, was a successful pastor 
for many years, and afterwards President of Athens 
College, Georgia; and the other a useful minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and I think also 
President of a college in Alabama. Dr. James Fin- 
ley, another son, who settled in Owego, New York, 
where he now resides, is the father of our deceased 
friend. The subject of this notice entered Owego 
Academy at the age of sixteen. He made a public 
profession of religion, and connected himself with 
the Presbyterian church of Owego, in the spring of 
1830; entered Amherst College in 1832; graduated 
in 1837; entered Princeton Theological Seminary 
November, 1839, and graduated May, 1842. He 
was licensed to preach April 27th of the same year, 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and was 
invited the following fall to labour with the church 
of Port Byron, Cayuga county, New York. He 
was ordained and installed as pastor of that church 
October 4th, 1843, by the Presbytery of Steuben. 
He was compelled to resign his charge in 1845, from 
feeble health, occasioned by a hemorrhage of the 
lungs, which laid the foundation for his early death. 
The following year he assumed the charge of the 
church at Bethel, Ontario county, New York, but 
such were the encroachments of disease, that he 
was compelled to relinquish the duties of the minis- 
try. He taught a select school for one year at Ro- 
chester, when he was compelled to retire from all 
public labour. He came to this place eighteen 
months since, and was in comfortable health till 
about two weeks previous to his death, when he was 
attacked by hemorrhage of the lungs, which closed 
his life on the 30th ultimo. He met death as one 
that was waiting for the coming of his Master. Mr. 
Finley possessed a clear and discriminating mind, he 
was a good scholar, a sound theologian, a sincere 
Christian, and an affectionate husband. While thus 
in the morning of life and in the beginning of his 
usefulness he is taken from us, he has entered only 
the earlier into his everlasting rest. E. R. 8. 


Died, at Camden, New Jersey, on Monday, 30th 
ult.,in the 89th year of her age, Mrs. Sanaa 8, 
Srencer, relict of the late Joseph Spencer. She 
was the only surviving child of the late venerable 
James Sproat, D. D., who was installed pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, in the 
year 1769, and died during the prevalence of the 
yellow fever in the year 1793. The equally vene- 
rable Dr. Ashbel Green became his colleague in the 
pastoral charge of thatchurch in 1787. Dr. Sproat’s 
only son died during the same fearful season of pes- 
tilence, and a single grandson of his survives. Of 
the two daughters of Dr, Sproat, one, Miss Olivia 
Sproat, died some years since at an advanced age, 
and now the second, Mrs. Spencer, has been gathered 
to the saints of a past age, after a long earthly pil- 
grimage. The writer had the privilege of knowing 
her for more than a quarter of a century, and had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the exhibition of her 
Christian temper under circumstances of painful per- 
sonal trial and deep family affliction. He might 
perhaps say with entire truth that he had never seen 
the exemplification of a stronger and more unvary- 
ing faith, than in her. She was accustomed to see 
the hand of the Lord in all the changing circum- 
stances of her allotment, and her confident language 
was, “It is all well and right; it isthe Lord.” Death 
was a familiar visitant in her household, and she ever 
recognized him in his approaches as having his com- 
mission from her Father in heaven. Toastranger her 
manner in affliction might indicate philosophical stoi- 
cism; but to those who knew her, it was faith, unwav- 
ering faith in the wisdom and goodness uf God’s ap- 
pointments. She had the feelings of humanity, yet her 
faith triumphed over them. She could not only be 
calm when others suffered, but when the suffering 
fell upon her own person, On one occasion, it was 
necessary she should undergo an appalling and ex- 
ceedingly painful surgical operation. ‘The prepara- 
tions were made; the surgeon, aware that human 
flesh must shrink under the protracted use of the 
knife, gently intimated that she should suffer herself | 
to be put under constraint to prevent any movement; 
she calmly and quietly said, that her trust in God 
was sufficient; and she was not disappointed; without 
a movement she sat unfettered in her chair, and meek- 
ly, and yet heroically bore the tedious anguish. When 
Mrs. Spencer spoke of herself, it was always with hu- 
mility; the general strain of her conversation was, 
however, not of herself, but of the grace of God in her. 
She was truly a lover of the sanctuary from her 
youth, and when in her old age a serious accident 
rendered her a cripple, we have seen her still wend- 
ing her way painfully and with difficulty to the place 
of loved resort. For the greater portion of her life 
she was a member of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, and for a few of her closing 
years, of the Tenth Church. Death found her 
ready. His face was familiar to her daily contem- 
plation. Her faith had been strengthened for the 
last trial. Her sickness was brief. She expressed 
herself collectedly as seeing her way plainly before 
her, and as ready to enter upon the last stage of her 
journey which was to bring her to her home. Her 
warfare is accomplished ; the victory won; earth has 
lost a saint, and heaven has received an heir of 
glory. —Communicated. 


Died, in. the city of New York, on Friday, the 
10th inst., in the 26th year of her age, Louisa Fisu, 
wife of James G. Becxnap, and daughter of Thomas 
Fish, of Newburgh, New York. Not quite a year 
ago, a happy bride. A few days ago rejoicing in 
her first born son. ‘The young bride and young 
mother sleeps in her early grave. Such is life! 
Yet, if we feel sad for this affecting event, we sorrow 
not without hope. Her friends have lost the society 
of one who was well-beloved for her gentle, cheerful, 
pious life, by which she adorned her Christian pro- 
fession. And they remember for their comfort, that 
her dying bed exhibited the sustaining power of 
meek and holy faith; the tenderness of her love and 
prayerful solicitude for their eternal welfare; her 
patient, grateful submission to, her Saviour’s will, 
both in her severe sufferings, and in her early death ; 
and that serenity and precious hope which He im- 
parts to those whom His grace has ripened for heaven. 
Truly, it seemed no death-bed, but a “ going home.” 
Such is “ the grace of life!’ Her youthful profes- 
sion of Christ was made in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newburgh, from which, upon her mar- 
riage, she was transferred to the Communion of the 
Rutgers Street Church, New York.—Communicated, 

Died, in the city of New York, on Monday, the 


_ 20th inst. Marra Lovisa, wife of Bensamin 


Wauirtock, and daughter of Irad Hawley, aged 25 
years. At the age of sixteen, she consecrated her- 
self to Christ, and was received by baptism into the 
Rutgers Street Church. Her profession was adorned 
by a consistent walk and conversation. Blessed 
with a cheerful and affectionate disposition, which 
ever seemed to find its own happiness in making 
others happy, and made her the char:n of the domes- 
tic and social circle, after her experience of divine 
grace, she seemed to become only more happy, more 
affectionate, and more beloved; while, with charac- 
teristic energy, she devoted herself to works of piety 
and usefulness. Ardently attached to her friends 
and family, she had soon the comfort of seeing some 
of those most loved ones following her example in 
choosing the service of Christ, and sy:npathising and 
co-operating with her in works of charity and mercy, 
in which she personally laboured, but without osten- 
tation, to do good for her Master’s cause and king- 
dom, His poor and His «little ones.” She loved the 
sanctuary, the Sunday school, the word of God, and 
prayer. And, with most humbling views of her 
own deficiencies, she clung with exclusive reliance, 
with firm and enduring faith to the cross and cove- 
nant of her Redeemer. Although she had been suf- 
fering for some weeks from the severe and distressing 
disease, (dysentery,) which she bore with remark- 
able fortitude, until it terminated in her death, it was 
not until a couple of days before the end, that she 
was informed of her nearness to eternity. ‘The an- 
nouncement took her by surprise, but it was not that 
of fearfulness and terror. While it occasioned a 
more careful scrutiny of her spiritual state, it also 
animated her soul with holy joy. ‘There was much in 
the relations of this life to attract her to it. Hus- 
band, child, parents, sisters, brothers, friends, all very 
dear, all to be parted with, and all to be bereaved of 
her. But, even in comparison with these, “to de- 
part and be with Christ was far better.” She hailed 
the near prospect of an abode with her Saviour, and 
longed for her change, with joyful anticipations. 
Yet most anxious lest she should be deceived by her 
own heart, afraid lest she should sin by impatience 
to be gone, and deeply solicitous for the welfare of 
the dear friends around her, it was the burden of her 
prayers, and of those which, at her request, were 
offered at her bedside, that patience might have its 
perfect work, and that her friends and young com- 
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panions might be heirs of like precious faith. And 
amid all the pains which preceded her dissolution, 
and through the final agony and dying strife, there 
was conspicuous here the faith and patience of the 
saints, 
« Why do we mourn departing friends, 

Or shake at death’s alarms! | 
Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 

To call them to his arms,”—Communicated. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadel- 
phia during the months of June and July, 1849. 


RECEIVED IN JUNE. 


Columbia ch. Pa. per John Barber, Treas. ; 
Salisbury ch. N. C. per Michael Brown, B sie 
Messrs. Wescott & Co. 61. Pine Grove Mills Sew. 
Soc. Centre co. Pa. per A. Sample, 20. 6th Presb. 
ch. Phila. mon. con. colls. per John M. Harper, 18.50, 
West Kishacogquillas ch. Pu. per Rev. Joshua Moore, 
39.57. Perryville cong. Pa. per do. 30. Dickinson 
ch. Pa. per Rev. O. O. McClean, 80. Elliott Cres. 
son, on payment of Walter Lowrie’s draft, 500. 
Middle Octorara ch. Pa. per Rev. S. McNair, 32. 
Neshaminy ch. Pa. mon. con. coll. per Samuel Cra- 
ven, 29.43. Rev. J.C. Mitchell, Cumberland, Md. 
per Rev. J. H. Symmes, 5. Children of J. Mateer, 
per Rev. J. A. Murray, 2.50. Edward E. Law, 
ex’r of estate of Miss Elizabeth Huxham, deceased, 
47450. Rev. Robert D. Morris, Newtown, Pa. for 
60 copies cf the Foreign Missionary, 5. Presb. ch. 
Ashpole, N. C. per James Alford, 10. Legacy of 
John Guthrie, dec’d, late of New Providence, Va. 
Lexington Presb’y, per Wm. ‘Houston, Esq. per 
Rev. B. M. Smith, 100. Chilisquaque ch. Pa. Fem. 
Miss. Soc. per Mrs. Margaret Irland, Treas. per 
James P. Sanderson, 10. White Clay Creek ch. 
Del. per Rev. Joseph Barr, 15. Head of Christiana 
ch. Del. per do. 15.75. Presb. ch. Carlisle, Pa. 
add'l, of which sum 20 is from James Hamilton, 
Esq. per Robert Irvine, Tr. 81.75, Rocky Sprin 
church, Va. per Rev. B. M. Smith, €.02. Juha ¥ 
Thompson, Jennings Gap P. O. for Miss. Chron. 
50 cents. S. Graves, New Market, Ala. per Wm. 
S. Martien, 2.69. S. M. Questen, Hempstead, N. 
H. per do. 10. J. M.C. Bartley, Hempstead, N. H. 
per do. 2.—Total received in June, $1622.07. 
RECEIVED IN JULY. 

Tenth ch. Phila. a friend, per Dr. Boardman, 
$100. E. M. and R. Children, 5 Havre de Grace 
ch. Md. mon. con. coll. per Rev. C. Huntington, 10. 


| Paulding ch. Miss. per Rev. J. B. Adams, ae 


Joseph P. Engles, Publishing Agent, 5. Mrs. 
Jennison, Montrose, Miss. for the Foreign Mission- 
ary, 1. The avails ofa piece of original music by a 
lady, for Dr. Dill, to be used in supplying the Irish 
— with Bibles, 25. A Friend, 1. lisle ch. 
a. add’l, per Robert Irvine, Esq. Treas. 2. Second 
ch. Phila. Miss Freeman, for France, 5. Mrs. A. 
Brown, of same ch. 5. 10th ch. Phila. a Friend, 
r Dr. Boardman, 30. Christiansburg ch. Va. per 
ev. N. Chevalier, 3.14. Waynesburg ch. Chester 
county, Pa. Rev. W. W. Latta, pastor, per Mr. 
Thomas Russell, 125.88. Faggs Manor ch. Pa. per 
Rev. Alfred Hamilton, through Rev. H. R. Wilson, 
58.21. Rev. A. Hamilton, for the Foreign Mission- 
ary, 3. Ellicotts Mills, Md. per Rev. M. B. Grier, 
through Dr. Cuyler, (of which 5 is from Sabbath 
school) 18.35. rs. S. S. Hall, per William S. 
Martien, 5. Madisonville church, Louisiana, 
do. 3.75. S. J. Reid, Pleasant Mount, Miss. 
pratt Win. S. Martien, for the Miss. Chronicle 
and Foreign Missionary, 7. Berwick ch. Pa. Sab.. 
school, per Rev. James F. Kennedy, 2.50. James 
Wilson, ruling elder of Sinkin Valley ch. Pa. 25. 
Alexandria and Hartslog cong. Pa. per John Porter, 
35. 6th ch. Phila. mon. con, colls. per John M. 
Harper, 17.—Total received in July, $491.83. 
Wu. D. Snyper, Receiving Agent. 


NOTICES. 
PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Albany will be 
held in the Presbyterian Church at Hagaman’s 
Mills, on Tuesday the 4th day of September, at two 
o’clock, P. M. The Rev. Dr. Backus, of Schenec- 
tady, New York, is appointed to preach the opening 
sermon, and the Rev. Reuben Smith, of Ballston 


Centre, his alternate. 
A. T. Carsten, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. — The 
Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at Ripley, on 
Thursday, 30th of August, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 
James Weatuersr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — 
The Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the 
last Tuesday in August, commencing at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

= Jutitus Fosrenr, Stated Clerk. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—At the 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of Missions 
on the 13th of the present month, August, a letter 
was received from the Rev. William L. Breckin- 
ridge, D. D., declining the appointment he had re- 
ceived of co-ordinate Secretary of this Board. Ow- 
ing to the season of the year, when many of our 
citizens are absent, the number of members present 
at this meeting was not large, and it was deemed 
expedient to defer further action in relation to this 
appointment, until the Board could have another 
and fuller meeting. The Board have therefore ap- 
pointed a meeting to be held at their Office, No. 25, 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, on T'uesdgy the 11th of 
September next, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

As the business of that meeting will be of im- 
portance to the interests of the cause, it is earnestly 
requested that the members generally, will make an 
effort to be present, and as far as is practicable be 
punctual to the hour of appointment, three o’clock, 
P.M. By order of the Board of Missions. 
Wituram A. McDowex tt, Cor. Sec. 


— 


p ESBYTERIAN ALMANAC.—The Presby- 
terian Family Almanac for 1850, adapted to 

all parts of the United States, containing a number 

of engravings on wood, and much valuable infurma- 

tion and interesting matter, 72 pages. Price six 

cents per single copy, 50 cents per dozen. Just 

received and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 

aug 25—3t Philadelphia. 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY.—The Misses 
McCulloh’s Seminary for Young Ladies will 
open for the reception of Pupils on Monday, Sep- 
tember 3d, in the School Rooms adjoining the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, in Spruce street below Sixth, 
Philadelphia. For terms, apply at No. 143-Spruce 
street, four duors below the Church. aug 25—3t 


RS. ALICIA PRICE AND SISTERS’ 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL— 

No. 403 Arch street, below Eleventh, Philadelphia. 

—The duties of this Institution will be resumed on 

Monday the 3d of September. Terms and refer- 

ences made known upon application at their resi- 
dence. aug 25—3t 


PRING GARDEN INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—The exercises of the 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, for Young 
Ladies, will be resumed on Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 3d, proximo. 3 
The course of instruction embraces all the branch. 
es of a thorough education, solid and ornamental. 
Circulars, containing terms, references, &c. or any 
information relative to the School, may be obtained 
at No. 121 Marshall street, Philadelphia, or at the 
residence of the Subscriber, next door above. 
GILBERT COMBS, Principal. 
i> A few young ladies can be received into the 
family of the Principal as Boarders. aug 25—3* 


& SMI''H, THE CHEAP BOOK. 
SELLERS.—Sranparp Booxs 
at Repucep Prices.—Poli Synopsis Criticoruam, 5 
vols. folio. Greenhill on Ezekiel, edited by Sher. 
man. Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review, 4 
vols. Englishman’s Greek Concordance. Smith's 
Lectures on the Apostolic Succession.. Hengsten- 
berg on the Psalms, 3 vols. 8vo, Alexander (J. A.) 
on the Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. Neander’s Life 
of Christ. Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, 3 vols. Mason’s (J. M.) Complete Works, 4 
vols. new edition. Hagenback’s History of Doe. 
trines, 2 vols, Edgar’s Variations of Popery. Cy- 
clopedia of Religious Knowledge. Constitutions 
and Canons of the Holy Scriptures. Olshausen's 
Commentary on the Gospel. Fuller’s Complete 
Works, 3 vols. Bethune’s Sermons and Fruit of 
the Spirit. Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols, 

Also tany other choice and valuable Books, in- 
cluding the standard publications of the day, for 
sale at very reduced prices, b 

DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, between Market and 
Arch, Philadelphia. 

I> Books bought or exchanged. aug 25—3t 


EMINARY FOR JUVENILE CLASSES. — 
No. 21 Perry street, between Spruce and Pine 
streets, Philadelphia. The undersigned will re- 
sume the duties of this Institution on Monday 3d of 
September. It is select--no immoral or disorderly boy 
will be admitted, or ya pay 
daily by the pupils, and great care w aken 
thet with a sense of their duty, and 
to inculeate the pure morality of the Bible. The As- 
sembly’s Catechisms will be carefully taught to the 
children of Presbyterians, For partieulars apply to 
the School Room. | JOHN EVANS. 


. aug 25~-2:* 
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For fowetsimey blossom while the summer shines, 
Bot weaker man,from death no respite finds. 

Be ofet sees his'earthly race is run, 
Before his cherished plans are well began ; 

While ‘the lone flower continues still to bloom, 
whi it sleep within the tomb. 


is 


ot 
from Foreign Journals. 
’ 


Restrrytion.—In_ ar- 
rap ring the fasciculi of the Exon Domesday 
jn. their) proper order, Mr. Barnes had the 
midrtification of observing that at page 233 
@ single leaf had been-extracted, which he 
tecorded in 1810, Subsequent to this pe- 
iod,, Mr. ‘Trevelyan. called to see 
y, and upon the book being 
Ypened, produced ‘from his pocket a leaf 
hich exactly supplies the previous hiatus 
in the record. e leaf, it appeared, came 
into the possession of Mr. ‘Trevelyan. by 
from his ancestor, Dean Wil- 
ghby, who, in the time of Henry VILIL. 
was the Dean of Exeter, and doubtless he 
i? was whe abstracted this identical leaf, 
either from curiosity or from a less venial 
motive. That must, however, be esteemed 


a.most, fortunate accident, whereby a leaf 


lost in the time of the Reformation has thus 
Been restored in our own, having the effect, 
moreover, of rendering perfect one of the 
most interesting, historical documents in ex- 
iatence.—Eaxeter Gazette. 

Scorrism Temperance Leacus.—The 
anniversary meetings of this Association 
been held at’Giasgow, Scotland, during 

é past week. On Sabbath, sermons were 
preached. in the churches of four different 
denominations, by the following clergymen: 
Rev. W. H. Gray, A. M., Perth; Rev. 
James Towers, Birkenhead; and the Re 

ames Taylor, Glasgow. All the services 
were) well attended... On Monday evening, 
@ large. and influential meeting was held in 
the ‘Frades’ Mall, which was presided over 
by Robert Kettle, Esq., and was addressed 
by the Rev, William Reed, Edinburgh; the 
Rev. W. H..@rey,.the Rew Mr. ‘Towars, 
and by Messrs. Stirling and Logan, agents 
of. the Leagues’) On :Tuesday morning, 
eighty-four of the members of the League 
Bbreakfasied: together in the Eagle hotel.— 
The business meeting assembled in the same 
Alace at eleven o’clock forenoon, when Mr. 
Kettle, President of the League, was again 
called upon to preside. In the. course of 
his opening remarks, he mentioned, that a 
considerable number of the competitors for 
prizes on the Sabbath question were ab- 
stainers from intoxicating drinks, and some 
were reformed drunkards. The report, 
which was read by the Secretary, stated, 
that 500 lectures;~sermons, and addresses 
had been delivered during the year, and that 
not less than 5,368,950 pages of closely- 
printed matter liad been issued from the 
office during the same time, ‘The income 
for the, year had. been.11997. 6s. 53d., and 
the expenditure, 1214/, 7s. 7d. 


Tonnet.—The Huddersfield and 
Manchester ‘Tunnel is more than three miles 
in length, being the longest in the world—at 
a depth of 650 feet below the ridge of the 
hill which it pierces, ‘The tunnel 1s so per- 
fectly straight that on a clear day one can 
see through from either end. 


Tue Last New FasuHions AMONGST THE 
Tuieves.—The light-fingered gentry now 
wear short coats with pockets outside. 
Their hands, in a crowd, are always, to pre- 
vent suspicion, in their pockets, which, 
however, have a large hole in the bottom. 
Through this aperture they manage to push 
their hands, | in many cases, unperceived 
and undetected, contrive to make free with 
the contents of the pockets of those whom 


they have been standing near.—London 


Globe. 


Discovery aT Cuester.—A Roman pig 
of lead was recently discovered in the ex- 


cavation for the sewers in the city of Ches- 
ter. Itis in shape very much resembling 
those now lying in the British Museum ; 
and the inscription upon it, so far as we 
have been enabled to ascertain, is as fol- 
lows:—“ Cesar.... Dom.’ The middle 
part of the inscription cannot at present be 
decyphered. It was found about six feet 
below the surface, embedded in a wall of 
masonry three feet thick; and as it had 
mortar on the top as well as the bottom and 
sides, it is probable it has been built in the 
masonry. ‘This is the third Roman pig of 
lead which has been discovered in thus 
neighbourhood. ‘The mysterious passage, 
already alluded to, has also been crossed 
again in another street (Bunce); it is cut 
out of the solid rock, and about thirteen feet 
nine inches from the surface. 
it is the intention of the Chester Archeolo- 
gical Society to investigate the matter, so.as 
eto solve the problem as to whether it isa 
gubterranean passage used for the purposes 
before a , for the drainage of the 
eB 


town.— uilder. 


TemPERANCE Fatc, —It 
appears that the principles of temperance 
have lately been the subject of much dis- 
cussion in Germany; so much s0, indeed, 
that some of the states of the German Con- 
federation determined no longer to permit 
trong drinks to be dispensed to the soldiers. 
Instead of this, they ordered that the money 
formerly spent in drink should in future be 
expended in an extra allowance of substan- 
tial food. It was very desirable to know 
what was the result,and it was ordered that 
‘the most exact statistical calculations should 
be made, to prove what, since the change, 
had been the sanitary condition of the sol- 
diers. It is necessary to say, that the greater 
‘part of those who had been deprived of 
‘strong drinks were the inhabitants of towns, 
of a constitution less strong, and inured to 
fatigue. The soldiers to whom they con- 
tinued to distribute large quantities of strong 
drink, were, for the most part, strong Ia- 
bourers.or, wood-cutters from the country, 
and. yet it was proved that the sanitary 
state was as follows:— Corps to whom 
strong drinks were distributed—Holstein, 
out of 3600 men there were 82 sick, 1 out 
of 44; Mecklenburg, out of 3580 men there 
‘were 82 sick, 1 out of 44; Oldenburg, out 
of 718 men there were 24 sick, 1 out of | 
29; Hanover, out of 13,054 men there 
‘were’ 284 sick, 1 out of 46. Corps to 
“whom strong drinks were not distributed— 
‘Brunswick, out of 2096 men, there were 18 
sick, 1 out of 116; Oldenburg, ont: of 
2819 men there were 47 sick, 1 out of 60. 


Hanse ‘Towns, out of 2190 men there were 


We believe 


14 sick. 1.ont of 156.“ The writer who 
collected these facts ends with these words 
« Afier.examples so decisive, and the 
mony of superior officers who have made 
analogous observations, there remains no- 
thing to Economist. 
Prorzesson or Hisrory.—The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Sir 
J. Steplien, K.C.B., to be Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, in the room of Wm. Smith, Esq., 
deceased. The new Professor was long 
one of the Under-Secretaries in the Colonia 
Office, and a frequent writer in the £din- 
burgh Review. Mr. Macaulay was at one 
time mentioned as not unlikely to receive 
the appointment now bestowed on Sir James: 
Stephen. 


Deats or Dr. Zumer.—The illustrious 
Zumpt, Professor of Roman literature in the 
University of Berlin, died suddenly at Carls- 
bad (whither he had gone for the sake of 
his health), on the 25th ult., full of years 
and public honours. Dr. Zumpt may be 


mosphere of Latin—a language which he 
ke and wrote with equal elegance and 
uency. He was a person of amiable man- 
ners, and much esteemed, not less for his 
integrity than his remarkable erudition. 
His death (almost simultaneous with those 
of Hermann and Orelli), causes a consider- 
able blank in European scholarship. 


Sports or Civyitizep Spain.—It appears 
that a short time hence (according to the 
Paris papers) there will be a second combat 
at Madrid between a bull and a wild beast. 
On this occasion the bull will have to con- 
tend, not against a half-tamed tiger, but 
against a superb lion of the most savage 
species, lately brought from Africa by M. 
Edouard, the famous beast-tamer. M. 
Charles, the owner of the tiger defeated on 


the last occasion, is to supply a reinforce- 


ment of a lion, a magnificent tiger, and a 
panther. 


Mirirary Law.—lIt is noticed as a re- 
markable fact, that five of the great capitals 
of Europe, viz. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, 
and Naples, are at this moment under mili- 
tary law. 


On tHe Use or Cuiorororm 1n 


favourable review of Professor Lizars’ Sur- 
gery, having expressed a regret that that 
gentleman had published his work before 
-ehloroform was used, the Professor has ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor, in which he 
says that, since the employment of ether, he 
had used it in lithotomy, amputation of the 


ad extremities, excision of the mamma, and in 


strictures of the urethra; and that although 
he commenced its use with prejudice, he had 
now become a thorough convert to its utility 
in almost every operation in surgery. When 
using chloroform the patient, he observes, 
should have an empty stomach, and for that 
reason operations should be performed be- 
fore breakfast, as chloroform always pro- 
duces vomiting when the stomach is full, 
and the rejected fluid is liable to enter the 
paralysed glottis, and produce suffocation. 
To this cause he apprehends the great pro- 
portion of fatal cases under its use may be 
ascribed. An experienced assistant is there- 
fore required to administer the chloroform, 
and to do nothing else. 
effects, allowing fresh atmospheric air to 
enter the nostrils and mouth occasionally, 
during its administration and influence, other- 
wise the blood may become too greatly car- 
bonized, and death ensue. | 


Irish Gotp Mine.—Just as Parliament 
was on the eve of adjournment, Mr. O’Gor- 
man Mahon introduced to the House of 
Commons an account of experiments which 
a Mr. Owen is making on Irish peat bogs; 
and referred to Dr. Waters, of South Cre- 
scent, Bedford square, as having tested their 
accuracy, and called upon Lord Ashley to 
testify to the respectability and capacity for 
such investigations of Dr. Waters. His 
Lordship described him as an intimate 
friend—in great practice—of independent 
fortune—and a perfect chemical experimen- 
talist. He then read, as the result of his 
experiments, the following statement :—* In 
100 tons of Irish peat, which will cost £8, 
and be decomposed for £8 more, will be 
found the following materials: Carbonate 
of Ammonia, 2602 lbs., value £32 10s 2d; 
soda, 2118 lbs., value £8 16s. 7d; vinegar, 
600 gallons, value £7 10s; naptha, 30 gal- 
lons, value £7 10s; candles, 600 lbs., value 
£17 10s; camphine oil, 600 lbs., value £5; 
common oil, 800 lbs., value £3 6s 8d; 
gas, £8; ashes, &1 13s 4d.” From 
this it appears, that for an expenditure 
of £20, the sum of £500 can be rea- 
lized out of our inexhaustible Ivish bogs, 
and that these, heretofore considered unpro- 
fitable, because irreclaimable, wastes, will 
yield 500 per cent. ; all the while affording 
employment to the people, and clearing the 
land for cultivation, for the soil at the bot- 
tom of the bog is of the richest description, 
being impregnated with ammonia. 


Sacacity or a Cow.— 
An interesting instance of animal sagacity 
and affection recently occurred in this city. 
A cow and calf were brought to the slaugh- 
ter-house of Mr. Shaul, a butcher of this 
city, from a field near Perrymead, Wid- 
come, for the purpose of having the calf 
killed; and the latter being secured, the cow 
was driven away to the neighbourhood of 
Englishcombe, about three miles distant, 
where it was left grazing with some other 
cattle. ‘The poor creature, however, incon- 
solable for the loss of her offspring, it 
seems, afterwards set off in search of it, 
for about midnight she announced her arri- 
val at the slaughter-house door by a loud 
bellow, which was but the prelude to a kind 
of general assault and battery that not a lit- 
tle alarmed some of Mr. Shaul’s men who 
were quietly working within. Having over- 
come the astonishment with which they 
viewed the appearance of a visitor whom 
they believed to be located at a safe dis- 
tance, and which they knew must have 
wended an intricate way, crossed hedges, 
and even have jumped over a turnpike- 
gate, or have taken a circuit to avoid it, be- 
fore it could have reached the slaughter- 
house, the men, under the circumstances, 
allowed the poor animal to remain with her 
offspring till the morning, when their fur- 
ther association was effectually prevented 
by the sacrifice of the calf to the appetites 
of the butcher’s customers.— Bath Journal. 


Sincutar Fact.—A pensioner named 
Haig, residing in Jedburgh, recently received 
his Peninsular medal, with seven clasps. 
Haig received a musket ball in his thigh, in 
the year 1812, and it is not a little remark- 
able that, eight days before receiving his 
medal, the bail dropped out on the opposite 
side of the thigh, and a good way below 
where it entered, thus being in the limb for 
thirty-seven years. ‘Ihe ball has been at- 
tached by Haig to his medal. 


MEDAL oF THE QueEN.—A curious medal, 
in bronze, has just been completed by M. 
Jurvenal, a Belgian artist. The head of 
her Majesty, which is executed in a very 
bold style, is surrounded by the names and 
offices of thepresent Ministry, while on the 
reverse side appears the name of every 
member of the House of Commons for the 
year 1849. ‘The labour of producing this 
work, which is, moreover, valuable as a spe- 


cimen of art, must have been immense. 


said. to have lived and breathed in an at- 


cEry.—The London Medical Gazette, in a | 


He must watch its | 


Something for Little Readers. 
-~ Keneel, my child, for God is here! 
_ Bend in love, but not in fear; 

Knee] before him. now in prayer ; 
‘Thank him for his constant care ; 
Praise him for his bounties shed 
Every moment on thy head ; 
Ask for light to know his will; 
Ask for love, thy heart to fill ; 
Ask for faith, to bear thee on 
Through the might of Christ, his son ; 
Ask his Spirit still to guide thee 
Through the ills that may betide thee; 
Ask for peace, to lull to rest | 
Every tumult of thy breast ; 
Ask in awe, but not in fear; 


.Kneel, my child, for God is here ! 


Answer a Fool ‘according to his 
Folly! 
During the month of November, 1843, 


the writer was travelling in one of the 


night-trains from Albany to Utica. The 
weather being very cold, the passengers 
gathered as closely as possible around 
the stove. Among the number thus 
brought into juxtaposition were a cler- 
gyman and an atheist; and as the lat- 
ter was very loquacious, he soon en- 
gaged the minister in a controversy 
touching the relative merits of their 
respective systems. They soon became 
much excited, and thus continued to 
dispute, to the great annoyance of all 
present, until long after midnight, al- 
though often requested to desist, and 
though it had been especially urged 
upon the clergyman that he “ was cast- 
ing pearls before swine.”’ 

In answer to an inquiry of the re- 
verend gentleman, as to what would be 
man’s condition after death, the atheist 
replied, “ Man is like a pig; when he 
dies, that is the end of him!” As the 
minister was about to reply, a red-faced 
Irish woman at the end of the car 
sprang up, the natural red of her face 
glowing more intensely with passion, 
and the light of the lamp falling directly 
upon it, and addressing the clergyman 
in a voice peculiarly startling and hn- 
morous from its impassioned tones and 
the richness of its brogue, exclaimed, 
“Arrah, now, will ye not let the baste 
alone; has he not suid he’s a pig? and 
the more you pull his leg, the louder 
he’li squale!”? The effect upon all was 
electric; the clergyman was humbled, 
and apologized for his thoughtlessness 
and folly. But upon the atheist it was 
perfectly stunning; he had been “ an- 
swered according to his folly,” and con- 
founded with his own argument by an 
illiterate Irish woman. God had evi- 
dently used the “ foolish to confound the 
wise;’?? and while he remained in the 
car he was literally speechless, and he 
seized the first opportunity and left, al- 
though he had paid his passage through 
to Utica—.American Messenger. 


A Valuable Manuscript. 

A valuable manuscript volume of 360 
folio pages, containing matter of inte- 
rest in relation to South Carolina, is in 
the Library of Cambridge College, Mas- 
sachusetts. It is the production of De 
Brahm, who was an engineer employed 
by the British government at the South, 
from the time of the treaty of Paris, 
1763, till the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion; and relates to South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, containing topo- 
graphical descriptions, with remarks on 
the climate, natural productions, In- 
dians, and the like. There are also 
many topographical drawings, hand- 
somely executed, and apparently from 
careful surveys. Among them is one 
of the harbour of Charleston, with the 
soundings marked ; and another of Fort 
Johnson. The part relating to South 
Carolina fills sixty pages. The Mayor 
of Charleston applied for copies, which 
President Sparks declines furnishing, 
and suggested that the Legislatures of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
publish the entire volume, at their joint 
expense ; or rather agree to take such a 
number of copies as would induce a 
publisher to engage inthe enterprise. It 
is a work of much intrinsic value, as il- 
lustrating the former condition of those 
three States. The Mayor has been au- 
thorized to communicate on the subject 
with the Governors of the States named. 
The work was purchased by the Uni- 
versity from a person who brought it 
lately from London. 


THE PENDULUM. 

A few years ago a gentleman in Bos- 
ton having a leisure hour, sauntered 
into the court-room, where an interest- 
ing trial wasin progress. Directly over 
the head of the judge there was sus- 
pended a large clock. The broad face 
of the brass pendulum, nearly a foot in 
diameter, vibrated to and fro in a solemn 
measured movement which arrested his 
eye. Fora moment he looked listlessly 
upon the precision of its oscillations, 
and the idea gently occnrred to his 
mind of the lapse of time—its ceaseless, 
rapid flow, marked off so solemnly by 
the tickings of the clock. The train of 
thought thus suggested, gradually and 
silently absorbed his attention. His 
eyes were fixed upon the pendulum. 
He was entirely insensible to the scene 
passing around him, as he thought of 
the events occurring over the world in 
the interval marked by the vibrations, 
now some are sinking into a watery 
grave—now the assassin plunges the 
dagger—now comes the fiend-like shock 
of armies—now the cry of remorse 
ascends from the pillow of the dying 
sinner—what multitudes die during 
each vibration! How rapidly the vi- 
brations cut off the moments allotted to 
me. How soon will the clock strike my 
last hour? Where shall I then be? In 
heaven, or in hell ? 

Thus he stood, lost in reverie, while 
that noiseless pendulum preached to his 
soul in tones such as he had never heard 
before. He left the court-room, mingled 
with the thoughtless crowds in Wash- 
ington street, but the barbed arrow of 
religious conviction had pierced his 
heart, and he could not extract it. He 
sought his closet. He fell upon his 
knees, and in anguish offered the prayer 
which, sincerely offered, never is re- 
fused, “« O God, be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.”? He soon found the peace of par- 
don, and went on his new way heaven- 
ward, rejoicing. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth; and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. So is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.”— 


Messenger. 


| years or more. 


| 


GOOD FARMING. 

‘Mr. John Johnston, near Geneva, had 
on his farm a cow, which probabl} 
gives more milk than any cow in thi 
Tnited States, Through the month.o 
June, 1848, she gave 42 quarts per day ; 
and for five days she gave ‘45 quarts 
per day; which is probably without any 
parallel in this country. From the 
cream only, they made 144 lbs. of but- 
ter per week. Had they churned from 
the milk, they would have got more 
butter. The cow was milked three 
times a day. The only feed she got, 
was grass in the pasture. She is of a 
roan colour, half Durham and half na- 
tive breed, and is seven years old. She 
is finely formed, and a handsome ani- 
mal. She was raised by Mr. Johnston, 
who says she will be a good cow at 12 
He has eight cows in 
his pasture of clover up to their knees, 
all fine animals, which it is a pleasure 
to look at. 

Mr. Johnston is a Scotch farmer and 
grazier of great celebrity, and_ sells 
mauy fat cattle for New York. He has 
a farm of 306 acres, in one compact 
body of land, on the east side of Seneca 
Lake, about three miles from Geneva, 
in fields of 8 to 18 acres, all in the best 
condition. One field of 18 acres of In- 
dian corn, last year yielded 83 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre. One field of 
8 acres yielded 91 bushels and 45 Ibs. 
of corn per acre,—and a field of wheat, 
of 16 acres, yielded 45 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Johnston drains his land by under- 
ground draining, and has some miles of 
earthen pipes (made at Waterloo) which 
he has been laying the last eight years. 
From the rich feed in his pastures, the 
cattle are all in the best condition. He 
does not feed his grass down to the 
ground. ‘This he calls bad farming, 
as the roots get scorched by the summer 
drought, and frozen in winter, Buta 
covering of grass protects the roots 
from both, and also keeps the cattle in 
good condition. He has large barns, 
and yards and sheds forthe cattle. In 
the yards the cattle make large quanti- 
ties of manure—from wheat straw. He 
carts no mud from meadows into his 
barn yard. He puts the manure on the 


land tn the full, spreading and plough- 


ing it at once, and not letting it remain 
for the sun and wind to dry up. 

He observed to the writer of this, 
that he never saw land too highly ma- 
nured, but he had seen much land foo 
little manured. Land will always give 
a return for all that is putupon it. The 
best proof of this is, that in the last 
twenty years, he has brought his farm 
from what was called worn-out land, 
to its present superior condition, not by 
borrowed capital, but solely by the pro- 
ceeds of the farm itself, obtained by his 
practical knowledge of good farming, 
combined with industry and economy. 
—Jour. of Com. 


HEALTH OF CITIES. 


As a general rule, when the body is 
examined after death, whether of a 
child or adult, one or more organs are 
found in a state of disease; a fact which 
induced a physician to state that he 
looked upon every adult he met in the 
streets of London as a walking mu- 
seum of morbid anatomy. Out of 49,- 
089 people who died in London in the 
year 1846, 22,275 were carried off be- 
fore they reached the fifteenth year; 
and only 2241 died of old age, which 
Boerhave stated to be the only disease 
naturalto man. In addition to this, it 
must be known that out of the number 
of deaths thus mentioned, 14,368 were 
from diseases of the organs of respira- 
tion, and the great source of these dis- 
eases was the respiration of impure 
air. One grand means to prevent such 
diseases is to have well ventilated 
houses, and to keep the air in motion, 
for in warm weather the air always 
contains a large quantity of animal and 
vegetable matter in the form of the ova 
of infusoria and the seeds of the lower 
vegetable organisms. The act of 
breathing, too, is a great cause of ren- 
dering the airimpure. The air in the 
lungs is exposed to 170,000,000 of cells, 


having a surface equal to thirty times 


that of the body; so that during respi- 
ration the air is deprived of oxygen, 
and becomes loaded with deadly car- 
bonic acid gas, and is rendered totally 
unfit for a second respiration, being, in 
reality, no longer atmospheric air, but 
a poisonous gas. <A second cause of 
the deterioration of the air, is the com- 
bustion of lamps, gas lights, candles, 
&c. A single candle is nearly as inju- 
rious to the air as a human being; two 
fourteen hole argand burners consume 
as much air as eleven men. 
source of atmospheric impurity is the 
vapour, loaded with animal matter, 
given off from the lungs and the skin; 
each of these parts pour out an ounce 
of fluid every hour; so that,in a church 
containing five hundred people, twelve 


gallons of noxious fluid are given off 


in two hours. A fourth source of bad 
air in towns is the large quantity of de- 
composing animal matter left to give 
off its effluvia; and the difficulty there 
is in the renewal of the air in towns by 
means of the winds, on account of the 
vicious mode of their construction, and 
their large size. 

Certain diseases are traceable to the 
want of fresh air; such as fever, con- 
sumption, scrofula, deafness, and that 
most fertile origin of numerous diseases, 
the common “cold.”? In England and 
Wales 120,000 people die annually of 
consumption, and the greater amount 
of cases, is among indoor labourers; 
and in the city of New York about 
3300 die of consumption per annum, 
most of these being confined within 
doors. | 

One grand means of promoting 
health would be the construction of 
better ventilated houses. No living, 
sleeping, or working room, should con- 
tain less than 144 superficial feet, nor 
be less than eight feet high, and it 
should have one window at least open- 
ing at the top, also an open fire place 
to the chimney. 

Every building in which gas is used, 
should have plans to carry off the pro- 
ducts of combustion, and not to allow 
them to escape in the room, and also to 
supply fresh air. 

Diseases that arise from want of ven- 
tilation, are a scourge to society. Those 
who are merciful to animals, should not 
forget that they need plenty of fresh 
air likewise. This, we are sorry to say, 


is but little thought of by the majority; 


horses are housed most miserably in 


THE PRESS 


A third 


our cities, and this is,one great cause of 
a disease called the heaves, (the hprse 
consumption.) The high rents for 
both dwelling houses among the poor, 
and for stables of our carmen, are, no 
doubt, the reasons of putting up with 
small apartments, What the remedy 
for this evil is, we are not able to di- 
vine, and a great and growing evil it 
is.— Scientific American. 


The Bee Hive in the Winter. 
Sharp’s Magazine has-an in 
article on this subject. Some natural- 
ists have maintained, that bees become 
torpid in winter, and others; that they 
have the power of sustaining a tempe- 
rature -in the hive of from seventy to 
eighty degrees. To settle such ques- 
tions, a course of experiments with the 
thermometer has been carried on by 
Mr. Newport, and he has found that 
the hive bee during the winter does not 
become absolutely torbid; but, if left 
entirely undisturbed, it passes into a 
condition in which its temperature of 
body and amount of respiration be- 
comes very greatly diminished—a state 
of deep sleep in the combs, from which, 
by a beautiful provision of nature, it is 
roused by great cold. As soon as the 
temperature falls considerably, the in- 
sect shakes off its torpor and com- 
mences breathing with energy, by 
which an amount of animal heat is 
produced which exerts its salutary in- 
fluence on the air of the hive. It is 
only at a moderate temperature that 
the insects continue torpid, and, when 
in this state, it is very easy to rouse 
them from it by gently shaking or tap- 
ping the hive. When this is done in 
winter the bees wake up, become exci- 
ted, and soon, by the rapidity of their 
respirations, raise the temperature of 

the hive to a great height. 

But the methods which the bees em- 
ploy to keep cool are still more amusing. 
“TI have often,” says Mr. Newport, 
“been amused by observing them, after 
the hive has been disturbed for a short 
time, although but a few minutes be- 
fore there was not a single bee on the 


_alighting board, come hastily to‘the en- 


trance of the hive,and having arranged 
themselves within three-quarters of an 
inch of the doorway, begin to fan with 
their wings most laboriously, to occa- 
sion a current of cool air through the 
interior of the hive.’?? On one occa- 
sion, when the temperature of the hive 
had been raised to about seventy de- 
grees, the external air being at forty 
degrees, the bees at mid-day maintain- 


ed the temperature steadily at fifty- | 


seven degrees by their mode of venti- 
lation, the hive continuing all the time 
to be excited. 

Although the hive be very much 


_ disturbed, and its temperature become 


greatly increased by exciting the bees 
in mid-winter, it will soon become 
quiet again, and its temperature be 
‘again reduced to within ten or twelve 
degrees of the temperature of the at- 
mosphere within about ten hours.”’ 


— 


SERMONS IN STONES. 

A man might moralize like any of 
the exiles in the Forest of Arden, on the 
stones now employed in repairing the 
banks of our river after the ravages of 
the flood. They have served many 
purposes. The geological era and for- 
mation of the “old red sandstone”? we 
leave to the ingenious Hugh Miller; 
but the blocks before us have seen 
changes enough in modern times. They 
first formed part of the religious houses 
in the north—the Cathedral at Fortrose, 
Beauly Priory, the Abbey of Kinloss, 
&c. The Reformation dismantled those 
buildings, and the ruins served as an 
excellent quarry for the men of the 
Commonwealth, when they set about 
erecting a great citadel in Inverness to 
overawe the refractory Highland clans. 
The citadel was founded in May, 1652, 
and was garrisoned by one thousand 
English soldiers. The flag of the Com- 
monwealth waved proudly over the 
noble pile, but the old Highlanders pre- 
dicted that the sacrilegious structure 
would not stand. In ten years the order 
was given for its demolition. The re- 
storation of Charles II. gave a jubilee 
to the clans, and Charles, to please the 
Chiefs, issued orders for the destruction 
of Cromwell’s citadel. In April, 1662, 
the English army marched from Inver- 
ness, with their arms, commanders, and 
colours, and all the country was called 
in to raze the citadel to the ground. 
The stones, having served both the 
Church and the iconoclasts, now lay 
useless for some years, but it was at 
length resolved to build a handsome 
stone bridge over the river Ness. The 
foundation was laid in May, 1681, and 
the ruins of the citadel were now put 
under contribution. The stones did 
duty in a civil capacity for one hundred 
and sixty-five years, until the unparal- 
leled flood of January last carried off 
the bridge. Scattered about in the 
channel of the river, the stones were a 
third time ina state of rnin, but they 
have now been taken up, squared and 
hewn once more, and employed, in 
part, as a breastwall to protect the town 
from other floods.—Jnverness Courier. 


RUM AND RAILROADS. 

It is not to be presumed that any 
amount of vigilance will preclude the 
possibility of disastrous accidents on 
railroads. But there is one precaution, 
so obvious, so important, and withal so 
cheap, that no board of directors can be 
justified in neglecting it. 

There is great inquiry abont the 
causes of the late railroad disaster at 
Princeton. For our part, we would like 
to be informed—and thousands of the 
public will agree with us in demanding 
to be informed—whether the directors 
of the road signalized by that dreadful 
occurrence, have ever adopted a regu- 
lation—like that which is in force upon 


some, if not all of the railroads in Mas- 


sachusetts—prohibiting the use of in- 
toxicating drinks by the persons in their 
employ. If there is such a regulation 
on that road, the directors are in that 
respect blameless. If there is no such 
regulation—ifswitch-tenders, brakemen, 
engine-drivers, conductors, one and all, 
are permitted to drink without any limit 
save that they shall not be intoxicated 
—then the awful disaster at Princeton 
is one of the most natural things in the 
world. 

Is there any such regulation on the 
New York and New Haven railroad? 
The public have a right to the informa- 


tion which we demand in their name. | 


Nay, more, the public have a right to 
the safety which that regulation would 
give them; and in their name we de- 
mand such a regulation for the protec- 
tion of the limbs and lives of the 300,- 
000 passengers annually carried on that 
road, Without. that regulation strictly 
enforced there will be, sooner or later, 
on that road, some accident like the 
Princeton disaster. We say to those 
directors, and to the directors of every 


other railroad, Gentlemen, you are in- 


trusted with the lives of thousands of 
your fellow citizens, and if you neglect 
this precaution, so easy, so obvious, so 
important, you trifle wickedly with hu- 
man life. If in the working of your 
road, you employ any one man whose 
brain and nerves are habitually or oc- 
casionally affected by even a moderate 
use of intoxicating drink, you have 
reason to expect that sooner or later 
some slaughter of your passengers will 
be the result. And whenever that re- 
sult takes place, the guilt of bloodshed 
will be upon your souls.—-Jndependent. 

Fearful Mortality at St. Louis. 

The St. Lous Union of the 4th inst. 
says :—“ It was stated yesterday from 
the pulpit of one of our most eminent 
divines, and whose incessant labours for 
the last ten weeks among the sick had 
given him the fullest opportunity of 
judging with accuracy, that at least 
eight thousand of our citizens have been 
carried off since the cholera prevailed 
among us as an epidemic. To add to 
this fearful and heart-rending account, 
the same divine stated that at least one- 
half of this number were parents, and 
in a vast many instances both parents 
were taken from a family, leaving from 
three to five helpless offspring to be 
thrown upon the cold charity of this 
world. What a tale of suffering and 
woe dves the above simple statement 
contain !”’ 


THE PRAYING SAILOR BOY. 

The Cornelia was a good ship, (said 
one of the West India chaplains of the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society) 
but at one time we feared that she was 
on her last voyage. We were but a 
few days out from New York, when a 
severe storm of five days’ continuance 
overtook us. 

I must tell you of a feat of a Con- 
necticut sailor boy at the height of the 
storm. He was literally a boy, and far 
better fitted for thumbing Webster’s 
Spelling Book than furling a sail ina 
storm. But his mother was a widow, 
and where conld the boy earn a living 
for himself and mother better than at 
sea? The ship was rolling fearfully. 
Some of the rigging got foul at the 
main mast head, and it was necessary 
that some one should go up and rectify 
it. It wasa perilous job. I was stand- 
ing near the mate and heard him order 
that boy to do it! He lifted his cap 
and glanced at the swinging mast, the 
boiling, wrathful seas, and at the steady 
determined countenance of the mate. 


He hesitated in silence a moment, then 


rushing across the deck, he pitched 
down into the forecastle. Perhaps he 
was gone two minutes, when he re- 
turned, laid his hands on the ratlains, 
and went up with a will. My eyes 
followed him till my head was dizzy, 
when I turned and remonstrated with 
the mate for sending the boy aloft. He 
could not come down alive! Why did 
you send? “I did it,’ replied the 
mate, “to save his life. We’ve some- 
times lost men over-board, but never a 
boy. See how he holds like a squirrel. 
He is more careful; he’ll come down 
safe I h-o-p-e.”’ 

Again I looked till a tear dimmed my 
eye, and I was compelled to turn away, 
expecting every moment to catch a 
glimpse of his last fall. 

In about fifteen or twenty minutes 
he came down, and straightening him- 
self up with the conscious pride of hav- 
ing performed a manly act, he walked 
aft with a smile on his countenance. 

In the course of the day, I took oe- 
casion to speak to him, and asked him 
why he hesitated when ordered aloft? 
‘7 went sir,’’ said the boy, “to pray.’’ 
“Do you pray ?”’ “Yes, sir; I thought 
that I might not come down alive and 
I went to commit my soul to God ”’— 
“ Where did you learn topray?”? “At 
home; my mother wanted me to go to 
the Sabbath School, and my teacher 
urged me to pray to God to keep me; 
and I do.”? “What was that you had 
in your jacket pocket?” “ My testa- 
ment, which my teacher gave me. I 
thought if I did perish, I would have 
the word of God close to my heart.” 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

Nor, while speaking of the school- 
masters, in whose hands the printing 
press is such a powerful agent of public 
instruction at the present time, must we 
forget newspapers. Whether we regard 
them as the guide or echo of popular 
opinion, and, in some sort they partake 
of both characters, we are lost in amaze- 
ment and admiration at the quantity 
and quality of mind, and that of the 
highest order, now to be found in the 
columns of the daily, weekly, and pro- 
vincial press. From being a mere 
chronicle of passing events, a dry regis- 
ter of dates and facts, the newspaper 
has grown into one of the leading 
schoolmasters of the day. Its articles 
amuse us with their wit, and instruct us 
with their wisdom. They exhibit the 
brilliancy of the classical scholar, and 


the close reasoning of the logician. It 
is an encyclopeedia in itself. It reviews 
all books, and treats of all sciences. It 


is familiar with all geography, and at 
home in all history. It is the Gidipus 
to read the riddles which every political 
Sphinx may set before it. It dives into 
cabinet secrets, and anticipates the pur- 
poses of Statesmen. It has the hundred 
eyes of the ever wakeful Argus, the 
hundred hands and fifty heads of Bri- 
areus. And, as omnipresent as omni- 
potent, as ubiquitous as versatile, it is 
here, there, and every where, from In- 
dus to the Po, from China to Peru, 
compassing the world with its corres- 
pondents, and, with its expresses and 
the electric telegraph, racing against 
time to communicate its intelligence of 
mankind in every region of the earth. 
The ancients counted up seven wonders 
of the world. If they had possessed a 
newspaper press, they would have had 
an eighth, more marvellous and worth 
more than all the rest together. —Speech 
of the Rev. James Aspinall on Edu- 
calton. 


23 Centre street, New York. 


Publications for sale at low prices by William 
artien, No. 142 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia: 
Abbott's Life of Marie Antoinette. 
Stricktand’s History of the American Bible So. 
ciety with an Entroduction by the Rev. N. L. Rice, 


Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, 2 vols. 
Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Milnor, by Stone, 8vo. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 8vo. 
Sermons by Robert Gordon, D.D. 8vo. 
Columbus and bis Companions, by Irving, 3 vols. 
8vo, new and beautiful edition. 
Mrs. Eastman’s Legends of the Sioux, 12mo. 
Poems, by G. S. Burleigh, 12mo. 
Passages in the Life of an English Heiress. 
Life in the Woods, by Headley, 12mo. 
Thompson’s Lectures to Young Men, 12mo. 
Hudson’s Lectures on Shakespeare, 2 vols, 
Gospel Studies, by Vinet, edited by Dr. Baird. 
Pilgrimage of Adam and David. An Allegory. 
The Convent, by R. McCrindgll, 18mo. 
Facts in Madeira, 18imo. 
Theophany, or the Manifestation of God in Christ, 
by Turnbull, 12mo. 
The Mountains of the Bible, by McFarlane. 
Life and Letters ofCaroline Fry. aug 1 


RANKFORD FEMALE INSTITUTE—Rev. 
W. Wizson A. M. Principal —The 
design of this Institution is to afford the pupils en- 
trusted to the care of the Subscriber a good and 
substantial English education, together with such 
studies in the Classics and ornamental! branches, as 
will qualify the pupil for an elevated position in 
socicty. The advantages and improvements which 
have latterly been introduced into our systems of 
fernale education will be adopted, and those employed 
aa assistants will be of such character and standing 
as to be a guaranty to the patrons of the Institute 
that their confidence has not been misplaced. 

There will be a Primary Department connected 
with the School, in which the usual elementary in- 
struction will be given. Particular attention will 
be paid to this branch of instruction, so that all sub- 
sequent studies will be progressive and accomplished 
with comparative ease. Penmanship and its con- 
nexion with drawing will be carefully attended to, 
so that the use of the pen will be a pleasure in com- 
position. Vocal music will be introduced, not only 
as a science, but as a healthful und moral exercise, 
for the cultivation of the noblest feelings of our na- 
ture. 

The sacred Scriptures will be a text-book in all 
the classes, and no exertions spared to inspire a love 
for their sacred truths. The government of the 
School will be strictly parental, the boarding scho- 
lars forming a part of the family of the Principal. 

The healthfulness of Frankford, the location of 
the Institute in the large and commodious building 
immediately opposite to the Presbyterian Church, 
the facility of access to the city, when taken in con- 
nexion with the general morality and love of order 
displayed by the inhabitants, render this one of the 
most desirable retreats to whieh parents could wish 
to commit their daughters. 

The course of instruction will be as thorough as 
any similar establishment, and the terms quite as 
moderate. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, may be had at 
the Bookstore of Mr. Martien, No 142 Cheetnut 
street, the Office of the North American and United 
States Gazette, South Third street, and at Mr. H. 
C. Blair’s Drug Store, South-west corner of Eighth 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia; in Frankford, of 
Dr. Lamb, or Dr. Leake. 

W. WILSON BONNELL. 

Trrus.—Boarding and tuition, including wash. 
ing, 965 per Session. Day Scholars—Primary De. 
partinent, $10. Junior Class, Academic Depart- 
ment, $12.50. Middle Class, do. $14. Senior Class, 


$16. 


REFERENCES. 

Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. Lord, 
Rev. Dr. W. A. McDowell, Rev. W. Ramsey, Hon. 
Judge Jones, late President of Girard College, M, 
Newkirk, Esq., James Russell, Esq, Cashier of the 
Penn Township Bank, Mr. James Dunlap. 

Frankford, Pa.—Dr. Lamb, Dr. Leake. 

Pottsville, Pa.—Mr. D. Kirkwood, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Pottsville Academy. 
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EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.—Just pub. 

lished by the American Sunday School Union, 

No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia—Fanny and 

her Mother, or easy reading lessons, bringing Scrip- 

tural principles into daily practice. Pp, 202, 16mo, 
with eight beautiful engravings. 

Cottage Lectures, or the Pilgrim’s Progress prac- 
tically explained—designed for cottage and family 
reading. Pp. 456, 18m, with eight fine lithogra- 
phic plates. 

George Selwood, or the Carpenter’s Apprentice, 
by Rev. E. Melville, D. D. Pp, 124, 18imo. 

Mary Grey, or the Faithful Nurse, by the author 
of Ellen Hart. Pp. 174, 18mo, with two lithograph 
engravings. 

The Court of Persia, viewed in connexion with 
Scriptural usages, by Dr. Kitts. Pp. 192, 18mo. 

First, Second, and Third Duy in Mary Carrow’s 
School. Pp. 48, square 16mo, beautifully illustrated. 

For sale at No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
No, 9 Cornhill, Boston, and No. 152 Nassau street, 
New York. 7 aug 4—3t 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9Y1 South Eighth street, below Wal. 


nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 


and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and cther fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 


Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston | 


Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 283—tf 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for im 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 64 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, ard at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger in 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of ** Latour’? and ‘*‘ Laguerrenne”? 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any ‘part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—tf 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The Rev. 
Daniel Wells having resigned his office in the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church on account of impaired health, and having 
obtained a very pleasant location in the village of 
Goshen, Orange county, New York, proposes to re- 
ceive into his family six lads, and to take the entire 
charge of their education. 
‘Terms, $250 per annum for board, washing, tui- 
tion, and the use of the necessary school books. 
Further information, if desired, may be obtained 
froin the Rev. John C. Lowrie, Mission House, No. 
aug 4—3t_ 


EACHER WANTED.—A young man, a com- 
t municant in the Presbyterian Charch, who is 
competent to take charge of a Select School, in 
which only the English studies are pursued, may 
hear of a favourable opening by addressing the Rev. 
J. Delville Mitchell, Wyoming, Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania. 

{3 One who is capable of teaching Vocal Music 
would be preferred. aug 18—3t 


TEACHER WANTED.—A Female, com- 

petent and pious, wanted in the country as 
early as practicable as a Teacher in a Female Semi- 
nary. Inquire at the Bookstore No. 142 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 4—3t 


ANIELS & SMITH, BOOKSELLERS.— 
D William Daniels and Samacl B. Smith have 
removed from the corner of Arch and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia, and having formed a new firm, have 
opened a “Cheap New and Second-hand Bookstore” 
at No. 36 North Sixth street, between Market and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where thetr patrons and 
the public may always depend upon being supplied 
with Books at lower prices than elsewhere. They 
buy most of their stock at auction, and regulate 
their selling prices by the cost without regard to 
regular prices, so that their customers have the 
benefit of all their “bargains.” They also purchase 
parcels of second hand Books, as well as new, which 


are brought to their Store, and as many searce 


works are thus obtained, their stock will possess 
more than the ordinary attractions of Bookstores 
generally. Ladies and gentlemen having any se- 
cond-hand Books, in large or small parcels to dis- 
pose of, may depend upon receiving the full market 
value for them, as they have been actively engaged 
in the Book business for eighteen years, and have 
necessarily become acquainted with the worth of 
almost every valuable book. Owing to the fact that 
the affairs of the late firm of Daniels & Smith, at 
the North-west corner of Arch and Fifih streets, 
Philadelphia, which was dissolved on the 3ist of 
July last, are now in course of settlement by Robert 
E. Peterson, one of the partners of that firm, by 
whom all letters in relation to the business are re- 
ceived, the customers of our new firm will be care- 


Philade 


ful that all orders to it are directed to its aren 


business, No, 36 North Sizth street, 
aug 18—tf 


Re PUBLICATIONS,.—List of Recent 


post-paid, 


good; Fine Fla- | 


ITUATION WANTED.—A lady, who has had 


» several years’ experience in teaching, wishes a 

vation as an Assistant Teacher in an Academy. 

She will instruct in English, Plain and Fancy Nee 

dle Work, and Artificial Flower Work. Address 

(post paid) S. F. S. at the office of this paper. 
aug 

r imported, with a variety of Prime 

by the Box, at 31% to 60 “at per pound, Also 

extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
rial, and Gunpowder Tea, The choicest Sugar 


red Hams of all sizes, A full rt t 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Pn 45 


of the best imitation English Cheese the subscrib 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutc 
Head. Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices ; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
rices. Orders the Country, as well as the 
ity, carefully attendedto. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—tf 


ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE FOR SALE, 
— The Subscriber having received a publie 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build. 
ing, completely tarnixhed tor a latge class Boardin 
and Day School. T minaty was 
for the education of Female ‘Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. \ It is in successtul 


operation, having over eighty Pupil, with very 
favourable prospects. The building is substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price, 
Part ot the purchase money may remain on mort, 
age. Should the building not be sold, it will be 
eased for u Seminary. Few situations of the kind 
could offer,in all respects, so desirable. Possession 
will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 
WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
Geneva, New York. 


jane 30—tf 


. MASON’'S WORKS.—Baker & Scribner 

have just published the Complete Works of 
John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vols. 8vo, with a portrait. 

Volume J.—Introduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. ‘The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 
on Frequent Communion, Considerations on Lots, 

Volume I1.—The celebrated Essays on Episco- 
pacy, and also those on the Church of God. A 
l'reatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume I1I.—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath, 
Hope for the Heathen. Pesien of Sins. Living 
Faith. Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. 
Full Assurance of Faith and Hupe. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplified. Salvation by Grace. Min» 
isterial Fidelity, Two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIIL, 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. 

Volume [V.—Sermons—Nature and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis. 
tinguished. True Honour. Apostolic Commi-sion, 
Non-conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer. The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel F inley, D.D.—a 
Contrast. Conversation with a Young Traveller, 
Orations—On the Death of Washington—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En. 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracin 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price bs 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York, 
mav 19—tf 


LADIES SEMINARY.—Mrs, A. M, 

Williams’s Seminary tor young ladics, No, 

260 North Seventh street, one door south of Noble, 

Philadelphia, will re-open on Monday, the 3d of 
September. 

References.—Rev. T. L, Janeway, Rev. C. C. 
Cuyler, D.D. Rev. W. L. McCalla, Hon. Joel Jones, 
Charles Chauncey, Esq., Dr. Samuel Moore, Joseph 
P. Engles, J. J. Barelay, Exq. aug 18 —3t* 


WANTED.—A thorough Classical 
and Mathematical Teacher,a niember, in good 
standing, of the Presbyterian Church. Skill in 
vocal music will be an additional recommendation, 
The best testimonals required, and a good salary 
paid. Address S, M., at this office. aug 1]—3t 


OTICE.—The Partnership heretofore existing 
between William Daniels, Samuel B, Sinith, 
and Robert E, Peterson, under the name and firm 
of Daniels & Smith, Booksellers, Philadelphia, is 
hereby dissolved by mutual consent. Robert E, 
Peterson having purchased the interest of the said 
William Daniels and Samuel B. Smith in the late 
firm, is hereby solely authorized and empowered ta 
collect the debts of said firm. 
Wittram Dantezs. 
Samuct B. Smrtu, 


Persason. 
Philadelphia, July 31, 1849. 


‘THe BooxstoRr, CoRNER OP 
Firru anp Arcu stxeets, 
E. Peterson respectiully informs his triends and the 
public that he has lately purchused the entire stock 
of Daniels & Smith, at the North-west corner of 
Arch and Fitth streets, Philadelphia, where will be 
tound, at the lowest prices, the finest collection of 
rare and valuable Theological Books in the coun. 
try, many of which were lately selected by himself, 
in London. Among them will be found Lighttoot'’s 
Works, folio and 8ve, Rulph Erskine’s Works, 
Ebenezer Erskine’s Works, Charnock’s Works, 
Bishop Hall’s Works, Bixhop Reynold’s Works, 
Poli (Mat!) Synopsis Criticorum, Lardner’sa Works, 
Owen’s Works, Baxter’s Works, Flavel’s Works, 
Lampe on John, Turretini Theologia, &e. 

Also the various ‘Text Books required by students, 
together with other rare and valuable works in other 
departments of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Those having business with the late firm will 
please address their letters to 

ROBERT FE. PETERSON, 
Corner of Arch and Filth streets, Philadelphia. 
aug 11—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumes 
FoR $10—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestunt Denominations. — BarrinaTon & 
Hasweit, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo. 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a_Preface, by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D, The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
fuund in the one now offered to the public, 

The following are the prices at which they ean 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low fur cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do, 
32ino, tucks, giltedge; do. |8mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

0 Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. moy 19—tf 


ANORAMA OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 
—Open every evening at the Sansom street 
all, between Sixth and Seventh streets, in the rear 
of Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Brewer's Moving 
Panorama of Natural Curiosities of North America, 
comprising all the interesting views in the Mam. 
moth Cave of Kentucky; the Niagara River, Falls, 
&c.; Mount Vernon, the resting place of Washing. 
ton; the Natural Bridge of Virginia; and a Day's 
Journey through the Prairies, 

An exhiLition every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past three o’clock, 
P.M. Admission 25 cents, children under 12 years, 
halt price. Dvors open at seven, commence at eight 
o’clock, P. M. 

West Chester, Pa. June 5th, 1849, 

The undersigned, having witnessed the exhibition 
of Brewer's Panoramas, takes greut pleasure in ex- 
pressing his very high opinion of their merit, and 
of their adaptation to afford instruction and delight 
to every beholder. Joun 

It is with pleasure I unite in praise of Mr. Brew. 
er’s Panorama, James CROWELL. 

june 16—if 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 985 Broadway, New York, and No. 149 
Chestnut Street, South side, First Bookstore 

above Sixth, Philadelphia, | 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be — 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Por 
8 lines or less, first insertio ion, 50 cents; each repeti~ 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance, 
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